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BUNN LIND. 
(From “ The Times.) 


Tus case came before the Court upon a demurrer to one 
of the pleas in an action which has been some time pending. 

Mr. Peacock, in support of the demurrer, said the plaintiff 
was the manager of Drury-Lane Theatre, and the action was 
brought upon an agreement which was set out in the declaration. 
By it the defendant had engaged to sing twenty times at 
Drury-Lane Theatre, either between the 5th of June and the 
2ist of July, 1845, or between the 30th of September and the 
15th of November of the same year. The defendant was to 
choose either of those two periods, but her choice was to be 
made before the 31st of March. The plaintiff, on his part, 
engaged to pay the defendant twenty sums of fifty louis-d’ors 
each. The declaration then alleged that both of those periods 
had elapsed, and that though the plaintiff had been ready and 
willing to perform his part of the agreement, yet the defendant 
did not ‘come and sing during either of those periods, but 
refused so to do. The defendant pleaded that though true it 
was she had not chosen either of those two periods, yet, after 
the time of making her election had elapsed, the plaintiff did 
not require her to sing at or during either of the said periods, 
whereby the defendant was discharged from the performance 
of the said agreement. The learned counsel said, that here 
the defendant had had an opportunity of doing one of two 
things: to sing for twenty nights during either of two periods; 
and, having neglected to give notice of her choice, she failed 
to sing during the second period, after having failed to sing 
during the first. 

Lord Denman.—Is there no one on the other side ? 

Mr. Peacock.—I thought my learned friend (Mr. Hoggins) 
was in the court. 

Lord Denman—I think this plea cannot be supported. The 
defendant engaged to come and sing. Judgment must be 
given for the plaintiff on this plea, unless Mr. Hoggins can 
suggest anything to the contrary. 

Judgment for the plaintiff. 


v. 





HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


Tue English public is at length about to be allowed to 
Judge for itself of the claims of this celebrated composer, 
about whose genius so many interminable controversies have 
been waged, and are still waging. on the continent. M. Berlioz 
gives his first concert on Monday night, in Drury Lane 
Theatre, and we earnestly acvise every one curious in musical 
matters to attend. The programme will be entirely confined 
to the music of the concert giver. It will comprise the 
descriptive overture called Le Carnaval de Rome—the whole 
of the famous symphony, Harold, in which Mr. Hill will 
play the remarkable obligato part for the viola—the first and 
second acts of La Damnation de Faust—the finale to the 


| Triamphal Symphony, for double orchestra and chorus, com- 
posed by order of the French government to celebrate that 
memorable occasion when the remains of the “ victims of July” 
were removed and the column of the Bastille inaugurated, 
containing the Funeral Oration and Apotheosis, Herr Keenig 
supporting the solo part for the alto trombone—the chorus of 
Souls in Purgatory, from the Requiem—a cavatina from the 
opera, Benvenuto Cellini—and an isolated romance. 

In the above selection M. Berlioz has wisely consulted 
variety, and the public will be able to judge his talent under 
diverse phases. The orchestra and chorus, on a vast scale, 
will of course be directed by M. Berlioz, who will further be 
assisted by Mad. Dorus Gras, Miss Miran, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Gregg, and Weiss, as soloists, and by M. Maretzek 
as chorus master. Altogether, as it is uncertain when a 
second concert can be given, this is an occasion too interesting 
to be lost by the amateurs and professors of music. 

It is confidently expected that H.R.H. Prince Albert will 
attend the concert. 





FIORENTINIANA. 
NO. I. 


Our friendly confrére d’outre manche, the accomplished 
Fiorentino, has been so kind as to forward us four of his most 
recent feuilletons—three from the Constituttonel, and one from 
the Corsaire. These treat of divers matters, interesting to 
the musical world; but, our space not lending itself to 
their insertion entire, we must be satisfied to select a few 
passages from each, and translate them for the benefit of our 
readers, 

The first feuilleton (from the Constitutionel), dates as far 
back as December 11; nevertheless there is much in it which 
is still new to this side of the channel. It opens with an 
account of the first representation of Semiramide at the 
Theatre Italien, involving eloquent apostrophes to the rival 
talents of Grisiand Alboni. As this matter has now become 
stale one or two passages must suffice; and first take a moral 
exhortation from which all managers of theatres may derive 
profit :— 

‘How many times have we insisted to the Paris directors that rivalry 
stimulates talent, that emulation doubles the faculties of artists and ex- 
cites the interest of the public! How often have we vociferated to the 
Theatre Ventadour, ‘‘Open Sesame!’”’ But we knocked in vain at those 
gates of brass; in vain we pointed our guns and dressed our batteries ; 
‘Sesame’ would not open. Our directors take our ministers for models ; 
they dread innovations; they hold reforms in horror; they find their 
present means so good that anything better inspires them with mortal 
terror. You are aware of the means Mile. Alboni was compelled to em- 
ploy to carry, with a lofty struggle, the place which belongs to her so 
legitimately, in the midst of her illustrious comrades. An overpowering 
cry was necessary to show that our demends were reasonable, and to 
force the director of the Bouffes to accept, in spite of himself, the sur- 
plus 100,000 francs, which Alboni, beyond a doubt, will add to the 








already splendid receipts of his theatre.” 
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Fiorentino then goes on to enforce his argument by appeals 
to the result; he alludes to the unwonted energy of Grisi on 
this occasion, describing with great power the triumph of the 
great cantatrice. From this we cannot help extracting a few 
lines. After recording the crowded state of the house, the 
intense interest of the audience, and the solemn silence that 
was coeval with the lifting of the curtain, he proceeds to say :— 


“Suddenly the curtain rises, and behold Giulia Grisi appears, in al] 
the eclat of her superb beauty, in all the glory of her overwhelming 
pride. She gives one look, she makes one step—incessu patuit dea’—the 
whole house rang with frantic bursts of applause. During the fifteen 
years that Grisi has reigned a queen adored, she has never seen herself 
the object of a like ovation. During fifteen years—we fear not to repeat 
aloud this redoubtable figure—how many stars has she beheld grow dim! 
how many glories, ephemeral and fragile, have approached but to lose 
themselves in the light of her glory! And how she sang on this memo- 
rable night the music of her own Semiramide! What purity, what 
energy, what soul, what passion! They were not, believe it, those pale 
flashes, those intermittent gleams, the Jast and fugitive rays of a fire al- 
most extinguished, to be soon followed by utter darkness—no, Grisi 
was never younger, never more dazzling, never more beautiful! and 
which satisfied the connoisseurs that Grisi is in the enjoyment of all the 
force and fulness of her means, by the side of passages of vehemence, 
of fiery and irresistible energy, she executed others mezza voce, with a 
light and shadow of expression, an agility and a grace that were per- 
fectly ideal; there were nor cries, nor contortions, nor paroxysms— 
and yet what could be more touching, more dramatic, and more true.” 


Alboni is then disposed of with due honors ; and the rest of 
the opera and its style of performance more or less criticised. 
The next item is the distribution of prizes at the Conservatoire, 
which is thus amusingly described :— 


“The distribution of prizes which has just taken place at the Conserva- 
toire Royal de Musique et de Declamation, is but the indispensable epi- 
logue to the examinations and concours. * af ” * $4 4 
The ceremony presents nothing either very new or very exhilirating. 
Young girls in white dresses—young gentlemen attired in black—a dis- 
course neither black nor white, but always the same thing—parents 
affected—professors stiff as their cravats—scores, books, violins without 
bows, or bows without violins, distributed to the victors with a wise 
economy, constitute the invariable programme of these family meetings ; 
the whole being seasoned with scenes from comedies and fragments 
from operas, played and sung by the pupils in such a style as to make us 
regret the prizes that have just been accorded them.” 

After according some praise to an overture hy M. George 
Mathias (pupil of Halévy), and a serenade for the orches- 
tra by M. Francois Bazin—among the ‘new compo- 
sitions to which prizes had been accorded—Fiorentino thus 
particularly addresses a compliment to the last named :— 

‘*M. Bazin merits the prix Montyon* for his ingenious and humane 
work. In obedience tol know not what savage custom, we should 
have been obliged at this distribution of prizes to hear in rotation no 
less than ten instrumental solos, for flute, oboe, clarionet, trumpet, trom- 
bone, horn, bassoon, harp, violoncello, and double-bass. This would have 
been the furthest degree of torture to which a patient ev.r was submit- 
ted; after the first solo we should have cried out ‘ mercy ’—at the sixth, 
the blood would have flowed from our veins—at the tenth, death would 
have been certain. Apprehensive of this catastrophe, M. Auber—qui 
abhorret a sanguine—requested M. Bazin to be so good as to diminish 
the amount of torture by composing a single piece in which each 
soloist in his turn might display the qualities of his instrument during as 
short a time as possible.” 

M. Bazin seems to have effected this without giving himself 
more trouble than necessary ; the horn gives out athema, and 
to each of the other instruments is allotted a variation on this 
thema, the whole winding up with a short finale in the regular 
form, the two subjects of which are given to the obce and 
violoncello. ‘‘ The audience,” adds the sly narrator, ‘ dis- 
persed, with blessings on M. Auber and M. Bazin—generous 
spirits, wel!-born souls, compassionate hearts! Thus gravely 
is music discussed by our neighbours? Who can wonder 


that, with all their superabundant means, the French are 
so barren in production ?” 

The new association, called the Société de Musique Classique, 
of which our readers already know something, is then memo- 
rialised. The members are chiefly from the ranks of the 
Société des Concerts; their names are, M.M. Tilmant (con- 
ductor at the Italiens), Verroust, Dorus, Klosé, Rousselot, 
Gouffé, Casimir Ney, Guerreau, Delsarte, and Madame 
Wartel—* talens serieux et éprouvés,” adds Fiorentino, who 
(perhaps) in this paragraph does not intend to be ironical. 
This association, whose inauguration in the Salle de Herz 
on Sunday November 28, was recorded by our Paris corres- 
pondent, though not a rival, aims, by its activity and zeal, “to 
stimulate the laziness and shake away the sleep of its 
illustrious and venerable predecessor.” Its object is to create 
a taste for classical chamber music; an end long ago attained 
by London, which abounds in associations of the same kind. 
But the backwardness of Paris in these matters is absurdly 
notorious when its arrogant and bottomless pretensions are 
weighed in the scale—as Fiorentino well knows and could well 
express were he so inclined. ‘‘ With regard to the old senators 
of the garde-meub/e,” he concludes, ‘ they will continue to 
perform on the same days, at the same hour, the same chefs 
d’ceuvre, before the same public, with the same perfection, per 
omnia secula seculorum.” 

Next, with the devotion he invariably displays to the fair 
sex, Fiorentino proceeds to launch a glowing eulogy upon 
some exercises for a soprano voice, just published by the 
celebrated contralto, Marietta Brambilla, well-beknown and 
well-beloved in England, whose throne is now sat upon by the 
comely Alboni. ‘‘ Nothing can be more graceful, nothing 
more fresh than these charming melodies—spring flowers sown 
by the hand of a woman on the barren road of science !” 
This is a pretty bit of poesy, but the compliment addressed to 
‘‘ science” is a scurvy one, The climax of the notice of 
Mdlle. Brambilla’s work shows Fiorentino in the triple light 
of a courtier, a diplomatist, and a man of gallantry; we quote 
it entire :— 

“Nothing can be more practical or more excellent than these Jessons 
the want of which has been long felt, as Rossini has expressed hime 
self, in a letter to one of our great artists.* Mlle. Brambilla has rendered 
a suitable service to the unhappy art of singing, ¢o ill-conducted now-a- 
days. These studies could not have appeared more apropos. They convey 
a p'otestation full of reserve and taste, an indirect reply to the reports 
which Malice and Idleness—envious sisters, who quit not the coulisses— 
would not have failed to spread abroad. It is evident that the rentrée of 
Mile. Brambilla has been inevitably delayed by the engagement of 
Alboni. Another would have given vent to recriminations and com- 
plaints, but Mile. Brambilla was too intelligent thus to commit herself. 
Who better than herself can appreciate real talent at its proper value ? 
Who has more reason to rejoice at the triumph of that admirable Italian 
method which she was the first to reveal, and which she teaches with 
such success? Far from experiencing regret or feeling envy, Mile. Bram- 
billa entertains for her young rival no other sentiments than those of 
sincere enthusiasm, of lively and cordial sympathy. Her conduct herein 
is honourable at all points, and when she re-appears upon the scene, the 
public of the Italiens will applaud at the same time an accomplished 
artist and a woman of great esprit and heart.” 

We may pass over with a word the notice accorded by 
Fiorentino to a fourth mass by M. Dietsch, performed by a 
choral and instrumental foree of three hundred, in the church 
of St. Eustache—MM. Portehaut, Barbot, Alizard, and 
Robert (of the Opera) sustaining the principal solos. It will 
not hugely interest our readers to know that Fiorentino finds 
M. Dietsch greater and greater every time he composes a new 
mass, and that now, at the completion of the fourth, he is four 
times as great as after the completion of the first. Our 
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readers never heard of M. Dietsch, and we congratulate them 
on their ignorance of one of the very dry composers who are 
now-a-days so indefatigable in exposing their lack of ideas 
to the unadmiring world. But our readers will be glad 
to hear that the collection at the door was handed over to the 
fund of the Association des Artistes Musiciens ; though how 
much it amounted to Fiorentino neglects to say. 

The feuilletoniste laments that the concert season has already 
begun without waiting for the extermination of the grippe, 
and -administers a sly reproof to a certain class of music- 
mongers, who, without the badge of talent or the license of 
popularity, pester the public and the journalist with sowrées 
and matinées innumerable and intolerable. 

‘* Myriads of blue, white, and pink bitlets are circulating through the 
veins of Paris, in which celebrities perfectly unknown invite the innocent 
public to their soirées aud matinées musicales. No one is safe from these 
gratuitous invitations, arranged in alphabetical order, from the Almanack 
des 100,000 addresses. But, beware!—ldtet anguis in herbd—in the most 
rumpled corner of these little omnicolored billets you may read in imper- 
ceptible characters—prix d’entrée, one franc each person! One franc! 
This is not very dear, and every one must live; but where would be the 
evil, I pray you, if instead of singing poor romances and insipid ballads 
in public, Mdlle. Lucas were to make, for example, pretty bonnets and 
handsome artificial flowers—and if MM. Isidore and Augustin were to 
embrace the honorable professions of toy-merchants or hair-dressers?”’ 


Our Dinah Farmers, Henry Smiths, and Pagliardinis may 
borrow a hint from the above, by which they can save them- 
selves much unnecessary trouble and the public much un- 
necessary ennui. But the fascinating and beautiful Made. 
Sabatier, the spiritue? Geraldy (!) and the experienced 
Ponchard (!) who have been lately engaged in hunting, fish- 
ing, and giving concerts for the benefit of the poor, have, 
according to Fiorentino, a perfect right to invade the public 
ear with troops of ballads and romances. For the delicious 
Made. Sebatier (the ‘thrush of Parisian salons,”—as she is 
prettily styled by the oily Théophile Gautier) sott—we should 
like to look at her pretty face, admire her toilette si ravissante 
et coguette, and drink in the mellifluous sounds that fly out of 
her mouth like a shower of lady-birds, in London, where she 
would create a “‘ panic” among our concert-singers—but for 
MM. Geraldy and Ponchard, who have no voice and cannot 
sing, we would rather be excused. Fiorentino is either partial 
or ecclectic to a fault; to swallow M. Geraldy demands a large 
amount of appetite—to swallow M. Ponchard you must be 
literally on the brink of starvation; but our brother is a bon 
enfant, and Isidore is no longer Isidore when once he and the 
Italiano in Parigi have confarreated. 

At a concert, given by Made. Sabatier, for the benefit of the 
poor at Bourgueil—‘ le bosquet de la France”—in a large 
room, once the dormitory in a convent of nuns, ‘* awakened 
from the depths of their tombs by this unaccustomed harmony, 
the abbess and the most inquisitive novices came and leaned 
their pale and timid faces against the windows; but so in- 
terested and attentive were the audience that this supernatural 
apparition was not remarked,” But this is not all, the lovely 
‘* fuuvette” accomplished yet more wonders, Hear her 
admiring panegyrist :— 

“‘At the end of the concert, when Madame Sabatier rose to depart, 
the audience conceived a charming idea ; the audience would not leave 
Madame Sabatier, they followed her to Saumur, to Orleans, wherever she 
was engaged to sing, and have sworn to remain near her. So that 


Madame Sabatier will have with her this winter her public of Tours, as 
well as her public of Paris,” 


Bravo Fiorentino! you are the man to stick to your friends— 
especially your female friends ! 


With a curious anecdote of the eccentric Liszt, the pianist 


of the romantic schogl, Fiorentino winds up his fewilleton, 
and we must wind up our Chapter I of the “ Fiorentiniana.” 
“ Franz Liszt, who for a long time has given us no account of himself, 
was lately at Woronenz, in Russia, at the palace of the Princess Caroline 
W——, and this is what they relate ; I pray you not to believe it :— 
The cholera had invaded the house of the Princess ; masters and slaves 
had already experienced the first symptoms of the disease. The doctors 
were in consternation. One ordered baths, another hot drinks, another 
sinapisms. Franz Liszt approached the pianoforte, ran over the keys of 
his magic instrument, and the scourge acknowledged itself vanquished. 
Stirred up by those powerful harmonies, the blood, which had begun to 
freeze, boiled in the veins; the pain went away, the members recovered 
their force, and the hue of health appeared upon the forehead of the 
afflicted. But whatever confidence I may have inthe miracles of Liszt, I» 
hope that he will come back to us alone, and leave the cholera behind 
him. P. A. FrorgNntTINo.” 


And now, for the nonce, we bid adieu to our spirituel con- 
frére. Wishing him a jovial new year, and a continuation of 
the Verdiphobia which has roused the anger of MM. Dupon- 
chel and Roqueplan, we tender him an imaginary grasp of the 
hand, and many assurances of entente cordiale. We shall 
call upon him for a second chapter shortly. 





OPERATIC STARS. 
NO. VIII. 
MARINI. 


Tue basso profundo, or true bass, is the rarest voice to be 
found among male singers. Since the days of Remorini 
down to our immediate time, a period of more than twenty 
years, perhaps the opera stage has witnessed no real bass 
singer—or, at least, none of any eminent pretensions—except 
the one whose name stands at the head of our article. It isa 
mistake to call Lablache a basso profundo. His voice has not 
the true bass quality; its power lying chiefly in the middle 
register. Even were we to judge of it by its compass, we 
should not pronounce Lablache’s voice a true bass. It does 
not descend so low as Tamburini’s, and the deeper notes are 
comparatively weak. We should be more inclined to call 
Staudigl a basso profundo than Lablache, since his voice 
ranges deeper, and possesses more natural power in the lower 
tones: but Staudigl has, perhaps, deteriorated from the fine 
bass quality of his voice, by training it up to suit the 
exigencies of modern operas, the principal characters in which 
are written for barytones, or high basses. Marini’s voice is 
certainly the purest and finest specimen of the basso profunde 
we ever heard. His natural tones lie in the lowest register, 
an indisputable characteristic of the absalute bass, and his 
power seems limited thereto, since his voice acquires no 
additional force as it ascends from the B flat, an advantage 
almost invariably attaching to the barytone. The first thing 
that strikes us in Marini’s singing is, that while Nature has 
prodigally endowed him, Art has received his advances with, 
at the best, but coyness. The fine quality of his voice, its 
volume, its mellowness and purity, instantaneously impress 
us. The tones, as they grow deeper, become more full and 
rich. ,We are indeed far more attracted by the physical 
than by the artistic qualities of the artist. Contrary to the 
results derived from impulsive reasoning, the mind, in this 
case, draws a just conclusion. Were his acquirements equal 
to his natural endowments, Marini would undoubtedly be one 
of the foremost singers of the age. But as it is, he must be 
content to bow to Tamburini, Lablache, and Ronconi ; and 
occupy an honorable second place by the side of Pellegrini, 
Zuchelli, Coletti, and others of that calibre. bs BUR i 
Notwithstanding the great volume of Marini’s voice, it is 








not remarkable for power. Between power and volume there is 
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an evident distinction. By volume is meant the natural quan- 
tity of tone, independent of exertion. Power the force attain- 
able by energetic effort. Therefore there is no anomaly in 
our classification of Marini’s vocal capacity. The notes of a 
male voice below C or B in the bass clef have not the power 
of those which rise from C or B to F, and Marini’s finest 
notes lie entirely in the lower part of his register—which is 
simply equivalent to asserting that a real bass voice is not 
provided with the same power as a barytone—a position no 
one who has considered the subject will dispute. Failing to 
discriminate between volume and power, the critics fall into 
interminable disputes about Marini—some contending that 
his voice is stronger than Ronconi’s or Lablache’s, while 
others insist that he is altogether deficient in power; the 
former drawing their conclusions from the volume of sound 
Marini exhibited in the low notes, the latter from the absence 
of power in the upper ones. But since Marini’s power lies 
in his lower voice, and the power that lies in the low notes of 
a bass voice can never equal that which lies in the middle or 
high notes of a barytone, his occasional inadequacy to the 
music assigned him last year at the Royal Italian Opera may 
be readily understood. The greater part of the music of the 
Podesta in La Gazza Ladra, and that of Douglas in La Donna 
deb Lago, is quite out of his province; but, on the other 
hand, the music of Mustapha in L’Jtaliana in Algieri, and 
that of Basilio in J/ Barbiere, is admirably suited to him ; it 
is not, therefore, surprising that he produced little effect in the 
former, while he was universally admired in the latter. His 
‘La Calumnia” was a fine specimen of bass singing, and 
indeed his entire performance of the character of Basilio, 
vocally considered, was highly commendable. This was 
the first comic character Marini performed at the 
Royal Italian Opera, and impressed us with the idea 
that comedy was his forte. His Figaro, in the Nozze di 
Figaro, the second comic part he essayed, was not so good; 
this great part, indeed, demands a lightness and a dramatic 
tact that cannot, by any stretch of indulgence, be accorded 
to Marini; still, it must be allowed, that there was merit in 
his delineation, and we have heard the graphic music of 
Mozart much less effectively interpreted at another house. 
The “non pit andrai,” and the concerted pieces, brought out 
the quality of his voice with great effect, albeit an occasional 
uncertainty of intonation (the only striking defect in Marini’s 
talent) was observable. The bent of Marini’s histrionic 
genius little befits him for the serious muse, while his 
deficiency of vocal power in the upper register, incapacitates 
him for energetic and passionate outbursts. He is undoubtedly 
heard to greater advantage in Rossini’s music than in that of 
any other composer. His flexibility, here indispensably 
requisite, is considerable for a voice of such depth and 
volume. Without displaying much fluency or rapidity of 
execution, Marini is capable of rendering florid passages with 
distinctness, and is therefore a useful exponent of the music 
of one of the most florid of all composers. 

Having indicated what we consider the chief merits and the 
chief defects of Marini, it is but just to add, that according to 
the best authority, he has not yet been heard in those charac- 
ters from which he has obtained his continental repute. His 
Mosé in the Mosé in Egitto, and his Bertram, in Robert le 
Diatle, have been greatly eulogised. It remains, therefore, 
yet, to be seen, whether we have underestimated his histrionic 
powers. We are, however, satisfied to repose on our a 
priori argument, and inclined to believe that eceentric comedy 
is the phase under which this “ operatic star”—(to borrow an 
illustration from our own title)—shines most conspicuously. 








Impressed with this idea, were we the managers of the Royal 
Italian Opera, we should turn Marini’s talent to purpose in 
that direction. We should try him in the Turco in Italia, in 
the Baron in Cenerentola, and, without infringing on Rovere’s 
repertoire, bring him before the public in those parts for which 
his peculiar talent suits him best. We have alluded, higher 
up, with intentional brevity, to a defect of this vocalist, which 
it should be his earnest endeavour to conquer. It is always 
a more pleasing office to praise than find fault, and we would 
willingly have let it pass unnoticed—but justice required it at 
our hands. We are strongly inclined to believe, moreover, 
that this defect belongs to the man rather than the singer, and 
may be obviated by time and circumstances. The uncertainty 
of intonation, which sometimes mars the effect of Marini’s 
singing, we are confidently told, proceeds from a sensitive and 
nervous temperament, which on the occasion of a debut, a 
first appearance in a new opera, and other conditions incidental 
to the stage, invariably creates in him a painful and un- 
conquerable timidity. Doubtless, to those who have looked 
upon the muscular and almost gigantic frame of Marini, such 
an extenuation for the imperfection would be the Jast to 
present itself; but we, ourselves, have noticed instances that 
fully warrant the plea put forward on his behalf. Marini’s 
first appearance, when he debuted as Mustapha in the Jtaliana 
in Algieri, was, from positive fright, almost pitiable to wit- 
ness. We know, fora certainty, that after the first act, he 
wept like a child, so impressed was he with the thorough 
conviction of his failure. We heard him at the second repre- 
sentation of the same opera and, although his nervousness had 
not entirely left him, his singing was so different, that those 
who heard him the first night could hardly believe it was the 
same vocalist. He sang on that occasion very finely, but it 
was not till the third performance that his tremor deserted 
him, and his real power was tested and acknowledged by the 
audience. The same thing nearly occurred at the first repre- 
sentation of the Nozze di Fiyaro. His nervousness affected 
his singing so much in the early parts of the opera, that it 
was feared he would be incapable of proceeding with his part. 
However, he gained courage as he advanced, and finished by 
resuming his self-composure. No greater drawback toa singer 
can exist than this unaccountable weakness. 

In our article on Salvi we expressed unqualified praise upon 
that artiste for consenting to accept of parts rarely allotted to 
a first tenor. To Marini still greater praise is due on this 
head; for, though Salvi did not hestitate to undertake the 
characters usually assigned to the second tenor, Marini was 
always ready to appear in parts altogether subordinate. 
Witness his performance of Astolfo in Lucrezia Borgia, a part 
only separated by a name from that of one of the chorus—a 
performance the more to be commended—since Alfonso, 
knowledged to be one of his favorite efforts in the 
same opera, was absorbed by another artiste. But Marini felt 
he could play an inferior part to Tamburini without lessening 
his fame. We know not by what magic means the Royal 
Italian Opera directors in its year of opening contrived to 
work its artistes to such admirable uses, and to hold them 
uninfluenced by party spirit, or selfish feeling of any kind. 
Mr. Beale must have been the most politic as well as the most 
affable of managers. 
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THB DIRECTION OF THE COMPOSER, DR. FELIX MENDELSSOHN BAR- 
THOLDY, AT EXETER HALL, ON THE 23RD OF APRIL, 1847 .-- 
(Translated by His Excellency the Chevalier Bunsen.) 

‘* To the noble artist, whu, surrounded by the Baal-worship 
of corrupted art, has been able, by his genius and science, to 
preserve faithfully, like another Elijah, the worship of true 
art, and once more to accustom our ear, lost in the whirl of 
an empty play of sounds, to the pure notes of expressive 
composition and legitimate harmony :*to the great master, 
who makes us conscious of the unity of his conception, 
through the whole maze of his creation, from the soft whis- 
pering to the mighty raging of the elements :—written in 
token of grateful remembrance by ALBERT.” 

Buckingham Palace, April 4, 1847. 

[For this strong demonstration of taste and feeling on the 
part of the illustrious Prince we are indebted to a corres- 
pondent.—Ep. M. W.] 





ARISTOTLE ON POETRY. 
NEWLY TRANSLATED, FROM THE EDITION OF F. RITTER. 


(Continued from Page 67.) 


CHAPTER Vi. 


I. ConcernineG imitation in hexameters, and concerning 
comedy we shall speak hereafter (a), but now let us discourse 
of tragedy, taking the definition of its essence, which results 
from what we have already said. 

II. TraGEDY THEN IS THE IMITATION OF AN IMPORTANT 
AND PERFECT ACTION,— HAVING A PROPER MAGNITUDE,—WITH 
PLEASURABLE LANGUAGE, WITH EACH OF THE FORMS SEPA- 
RATED IN THE PARTS,—EFFECTED BY PERSONS ACTING, AND 
NOT BY NARRATIVE, BY PITY AND FEAR ACCOMPLISHING 
THE PURIFICATION OF sucH Passions. (b) 

III. But I call pleasurable language, that which has 
rhythm, and melody, and song, and by the expression “* forms 
separated,” I mean that some portions are perfected by metre 
alone, and others again by song. (c) 

IV. But since the imitation is effected by acting, the 
decoration of the spectacle (c) must necessarily be one of its 
parts, then melopeia* and diction ; for by these means they 
effect the imitation. By ‘‘ diction” I mean the composition 
of metres itself; the whole force of the word melopceia is 
obvious. (d) 

V. Since the imitation is of an action, and is effected by 
certain agents, who necessarily have certain qualities, according 
to their character and their sentiments (for it is on account of 
these that we ascribe certain qualities to actions), it is a 
natural consequence that there are two causes of actions, viz., 
sentiment and character, and it is through these that all men 
are successful or unsuccessful. 

VI. The imitation of the action is the fable. By this word 
“fable,” I mean the connection of incidents ; by “ character,” 
I mean that according to which we ascribe certaiti qualities to 
the persons acting ; and I say ‘‘ sentiment,” when the persons 
speaking prove anything or declare their opinion. 

VII. It is necessary then, that of all tragedy there are six 
parts, according to which tragedy has a certain quality. These 
are the FABLE, CHARACTER, DICTION, SENTIMENT, SPECTACLE, 
and mMeLoraia. Two of these relate to the means of imitation ; 
one to the manner of imitation ; three to the things which are 
imitated, and besides these there is nothing. 

VIII. “‘ Not a few of the poets then, so to speak, have made 





* Music-making. 








use of these forms ; for every tragedy has spectacle, charact r, 
fable, diction, music, and sentiment in like manner.” ‘e) 
IX. The greatest of these is the combination of the inei- 


dents, that is the fable. For tragedy is an imitation not of 
men, but of an action, “and of life and happiness. and 
unhappiness is in act, and the end is a certain action not a 
quality.” (f) 

X. And persons have certain qualities; not according to their 
characters, but according to their actions, they are happy or 
the reverse. They do not therefore act that they may imitate 
characters, but comprise characters through their acting. 
Thus incidents and the fable are the end of tragedy, and in 
all things the end is the greatest. 

XI. Again, tragedy could not exist without action, but it 
could without character, for the tragedies of most of the 
moderns are characterless, and of poets in general, there are 
many who have this defect, such as is also found in painters, 
if Zeuxis be compared with Polygnotas; for Polygnotus is 
a good painter of character, but there is no character in the 
painting of Zeuxis. 

XII. Again, if any one puts in order a number of charac- 
teristic speeches and well-made diction and sentiment, he will 
not have fulfilled the proper office of tragedy; but a tragedy 
will much more have fulfilled that office, which is more 
defective in these particulars, but has a fable and a combina- 
tion of incidents. 

XIII. Moreover, the greatest means by which tragedy 
leads the mind are parts of the fable, viz., the peripetie and 
the discoveries. (q) ; 

XIV. It is a further proof of this that those who endeavor 
to poetize are able to attain excellence in diction and character 
before they can combine incidents, as is the case with nearly 
all the primitive poets. Therefore the fable is the principal 
part, and, as it were, the soul of tragedy, and character holds 
the second place. 

“XV. Something similar happens with regard to painting. 
For if anv one were to rub in the most beautiful colours, 
without any order, he would not please so much as by paint- 
ing a figure white. And tragedy is an imitation of an action, 
and chiefly on this account of the agents. ; 

“‘XVI. The sentiment holds the third place. This consists 
in being able to say what is inherent in a certain subject, and 
proper, which in speeches is the office of rhetorical and political 
art. For the ancients made men speak politically, but those 
of the present day make them speak rhetorically. 

“XVII. Character is that which manifests the sort of dis- 
position ; therefore there is no character in speeches, when 
there is nothing whatever which the speaker seeks or avoids. 

“XVIII. Diction holds the fourth place. But as has been 
already said, I mean by ‘diction’ an interpretation through 
the means of words, which has the same force in metre and in 

rose. 

: “XIX. But of the remaining five parts, melopeia is the 
greatest of the pleasureable embellishments. Spectacle moves 
the mind, but is the most unartistical and least proper to 
poetry. For the force of tragedy exists without visible contest 
and actors. Moreover, the art of the mechanic is more em- 
ployed than that of the poet in producing spectacles.” (4) 





NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


(a.) The part of the work relating to comedy is unfortunately lost; 
sO that, as far as the moderns are concerned, this promise is not fulfilled. 

(b.) This is meant for the complete definition of tragedy, 

(c.) The statement that “ each of the forms is separated in the parts,”” 
is not very Clear in expression, nor are we quite satisfied with our rendere 
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ing; the meaning is, that the different means of tragedy, viz., metre, 
music, and dancing, are not to be found combined throughout, but that 
in some parts we have metre without, and in others with music. These 
* parts” mean portions of a dramatic work,—not those elements of 
tragedy which Aristotle will presently call parts. 

(d.) It is unfortunate that the meaning of ‘“‘ melopceia’’? was so 
obvious, for otherwise we might, perchance, have attained an useful fact, 
touching the Greek employment of music. 

(e.) This section, which is put between inverted commas, should be 
omitted. It is inconsistent that after having named six essentiais of 
tragedy, without which it cannot exist, Aristotle should declare that not 
@ few poets make use of them. Moreover, the last part of the section, 
while it repeats the former doctrine, disagrees with the first part. This 
inconsistency Twining would remove by suggesting an “ almost” before 
“ every tragedy,’’ but he does not overcome the fundamental defect of 
the entire section. 

(f) Omit the part between inverted commas, which interrupts the 
reasoning and applies to life generally, what is meant for tragedy in par- 
ticular. This isthe reasoning: Tragedy only imitates men so far as they 
are engaged in a certain action; now they are indeed qualified by their 
characters, but they are happy or unhappy through act; action, therefore, 
is the end, and character is a means, and the means rank lower than the 
end. The syllogism is not formal, but there is no great difficulty in 
following the mental chain. 

(g.) These will be explained hereafter. 

(4.) All the sections from XVI. to XIX., both inclusive, should be 
struck out without remorse. The comparison with painting is defective ; 
the deviation into oratory is lugged in head and shoulders; the state- 
ment that tragedy is an imitation of an action is an useless repetition of 
what has been said already; the definition of diction, far from being 
what has been already said, differs from sec. IV., and as a crowning 
blunder, four deducted from six are made to leave five. Twining at once 
makes this point right by saying ‘‘ two.” The only part that is worth 
anything is that which points out the rank of “ spectacle” (opsis), a 
word which includes whatever is addressed to the sight, as scenery, 
dress and decoration. The writer of the intrusive sections seems even to 
have extended it to actors. Let us remark once for all, that when we 
mark a passage as interpolated, we do not follow any crotchet of our 
own but the critical suggestions of Ritter, whose edition we have 
adopted. The reasons which we give for their rejection are but a brief 
summary of objections, which he makes at great length, and from their 
very brevity they may have an appearance of dogmatism which is far 
from intentional. 

(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 
No. LxXxIe 


Destiny is not an unreal thing, 
Created but to hide our ignorance; - 
That when the prospect fades from our weak glance, 
An empty image to our aid we bring. 
Nor is it a far land, where, slumbering, 
Lie dusky forms, that sometime will advance 
From their dark distance, and in frenzied dance 
Encircle the whole world with mystic ring. 
Nearer to thee than things of earth can be 
Stands Destiny ; when all around is dreary 
‘Tis her stern lip forbids thee to rejoice : 
She speaks the law whereby thou may’st be free ; 
She spurs thee on to act when thou art weary :— 
She is a living pow’r—a present voice. N.D. 





GRAND OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


On Saturday evening last a very short ballet divertisse- 
ment was produced here, under the name of L’Jnvitation 
a la Fete. The whole of the plot is confined to an invitation 
addressed by Hector and St. Cyr, two officers of hussars 
(Mlle, Louise and M. Zavystowski), to Hortense and Lucile 
(Mile. Melanie Duval and Miss Hicks), daughters of the 
Baron Renhausen, to accompany them to a fete, to which 
the Baron objects, but the ladies assent, and the female will 
being stronger than that of the opposite sex, it prevails (for 
the 987654321000000th time since the world began), and 
the fele takes place al fresco, and the ladies go and the 
hussars dance the polka with them, and so forth. The dances 


most applauded were a pas de hutt, executed by seven juve- 
niles (aceording to our counting), and a pas de deux, accom- 
plished by a pair of adults; the juveniles, yclept Mlles. 
Morris, R. Ryan, 8S. Mendez, Desborough, M. Wallstein, 
Hammond, Turtle, and Master Wait (one master to all this 
intolerable deal of misses !), danced very effectively ; the adults, 
Milles. Melanie Duval and Louise, exhibited a nimbleness and 
vivacity that were highly creditable; both dances were much 
applauded. To Mr. B. Barnett is due all the praise bestowable 
upon the composition of the dances, disposition of the 
groupings, and invention of the ballet ; to Messrs. Grieve and 
Telbin is attributable a couple of scenes painted for the 
occasion; and to M. Maretzek, who supplied the music, is 
owing the acknowledgment for some sparkling tunes, and a 
simple flowing pastoral movement with which the overture 
opens. The ballet, which is not of sufficient pretensions to 
be either greatly successful or the opposite, succeeded according 
to its pretensions. The opera announced was the Maid of 
Honor, but medical certificates certified that neither Miss 
Birch nor Mr. Whitworth could appear; whereupon the 
management thought to have the Lucia, but Mad. Dorus 
Gras (who only receives £2000, and has already played 
twelve times for the money) declined to sing, on the very 
adequate plea that she had sung the night before—leaving the 
theatre to get on as glibly as it could with the Linda of 
Chamount, a last resource! In the ballet, too, sickness did 
its work ; Mad, Giubelei, on whom Mr. Barnett relied as his 
chief interpreter, was suddenly afflicted with severe illness, and 
the fete was compelled to go on without her. This evening 
was a verification of a proverb falsified ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred—Jé never rains but it pours—which, if words 
are to be taken at their signification, is as much a lie in 
natural as in moral philosophy. 

On Thursday evening, after the performance of Linda di 
Chamouni, Mademoiselle Sophie Fuoco, the young and charm- 
ing danseuse, who was so great a favorite last season at the 
Royal Italian Opera, appeared in the new ballet divertisse- 
ment, L’Invitation d la Fete. Mademoiselle Fuoco made 
her debut in 1846, under Mr. Bunn’s management, and proved 
such a trump card for that establishment, that the directors 
of the new Italian Opera immediately engaged her. This 
fair daughter of Terpsichore belongs in part to the Fanny 
Elssler schoo], and in part to that of Cerito. The suavity 
and etherialisation, the attributes peculiar to the style of 
Taglioni and Carlutta Grisi, she appears to reject ; or, per- 
haps, they are not exactly within the scope of her genius. 
But Fuoco has merits of her own, independant of all models 
to which her method may be referred. Her potnts are quite 
original, and here she is surpassed by few living artists. 
There is a naivete, too, about her style, quite charming, 
whilst her modest looks and retiring deportment render her 
extremely fascinating. With five, or six exceptions, 
Mademoiselle Fuoco cannot find her superior on the mo- 
dern operatic boards, and, if we may judge from her 
performance on Thursday evening, in which we witnessed a 
decided improvement on last year, we should not be surprised 
to see this delightful artiste, ere long, occupying a high 
position in the first ranks of the choregraphic corps. Madlle. 
Fuoco was received with great enthusiasm. It would have been 
more complimentary to her to have produced a new divertisse- 
ment for her first appearance ; nevertheless the L’Invttation 
@ la Fete, is an exceedingly pretty bullet entertainment, and 
the dances introduced for the debutante were well chosen. 
The first of these was a pas de deux with M. Zavystowski, in 





which she obtained two encores, one for her celebrated 
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tour des pointes, which was certainly a wonderful display of 
celerity and accuracy in dancing; and the second, a pas de 
genre, a species of Spanish dance, the whole of which she was 
called on to repeat. Madlle. Fuoco was called for at the end, 
and obtained the usual compliments consequent on a complete 
success. * 

Linda dt Chamount was played for the eighth time. The 
house was full, which we opine was owing less to Donizetti 
than to Mademoiselle Sophie Fuoco. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Vienna.—Jan. 18th. Iam certain it will afford you much 
interest to learn the details of the success which Wallace’s 
opera Maritana obtained at Vienna. They are as follow :— 
the first representation took place on the 8th of January, at 
the theatre Ander Wien. The composer was called before the 
curtain four times with great enthusiasm: Three of the 
morceaux were encored. At the second performance on the 
10th, the applause increasedy Mr. Wallace being called for 
six times, and five of the morceaux being repeated. Finally, 
yesterday, at the third representation, the opera created a 
furore, As you are already acquainted with the music of 
Maritana, it is not necessary to discuss its merits in this 
place. Mr. Wallace has added two new pieces remarkable 
for their melodic beauty and dramatic point. At the first 
performance nothing could be more execrable than the exe- 
cution of the music both by band and singers, with the 
exception of Staudig], who was really fine and impressive both 
in his acting and singing. The representative cf the beautiful 
and spiritual Maritana was ugly and indolent. She sang her 
bolero after the manner of a requiem; and the aria, with the 
harp accompaniment, as if it were a miserere. Don Cesar, 
who played his character something after the fashion of a 
master locksmith, lost his voice entirely after the first act. 
To Staudigl alone all the honors of the performance were due. 
You will naturally inquire whence proceeded such glaring 
oversights and faults in one of the first musical capitals of 
Europe. Alas! the answer is easy—since the said capital 
has ceased to be musical. And, for the rest, the monarchical 
principle and spirit of absolutism has so thoroughly pene 
trated into all the manifestations of the free arts, that the 
good Viennese, who so strenuously applauded the pretty 
operettina of Flotow, Martha, had no idea of placing on 
the throne of enthusiasm two composers at the same time. 
After the death of Flotow, thought they, it will be time 
enough to choose another king, as it would be an act of 
felony to the crown of music to elevate another during 
the existence of our present favorite. The press, with the 
exception of some honest and conscientious journals, forget 
in their ignorance that success is independent of the value of 
the composition. 

The musical press is but poorly representedfat Vienna. 
What do you think of the following remarks of a musical 
critic: — If two-thirds of Mendelssohn’s Elijah were cut 
out, the oratorio might then have been acceptable to the 
public, and would not have bored them.” We have thus 
before us the legitimate descendants of that accursed race, 
whose forefathers hissed the Don Giovanni, and scoffed at 
Fidelio, © * * * Apropos of this, I will relate to you an 
anecdote which happened no later than yesterday. I have a 
young lady for a pupil, who is gifte1 with a rare talent. To 
prepare herself for a public debut, she has oceasionally given 
musical soirées to a select circle of her friends and acquain- 
tance. For the last of these entertainments I selected the 








first trio of Mendelssohn, an unpublished concerto of Sebastian 
Bach, in C minor (and which she had previously performed 
with me), and some morceaux of Beethoven and Handel. I 
said to the mother of this young lady, ‘‘ Do me the favour to 
invite none except those who are thoroughly acquainted with 
music, or at least, such as have some sympathy with the 
works of the great masters,” The mother, very anxious to 
extend the reputation of her daughter, answered me with 
much simplicity, ‘‘ Be assured, all those whom I have invited 
are excellent musicians, with the exception of three persons, 
whom I could not avoid asking on the occasion.” ‘ And who 
are these three unfortunates?”” was my natural interrogatory. 
Fancy my astonishment when she replied, with astonishing 
naiveté, * It is only three journalists who exercise immense 
influence by their articles on music!” I could not refrain 
from laughing aloud, whilst I exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! among fifty 
good musicians and amateurs, the only persons who are 
ignorant of the art are those who criticise its merits and 
adjudicate on the capabilities of the artist. Oh! shame!” 
Such are the bitter fruits of the tyranny of criticism, which 
affrights from public discussion the connoisseur, and the 
learned, and, in fine, all honest individuals, and makes them 
yield the ground to the ignorant and dishonest. In all these 
disasters there is one consolation: it is, that those who 
sympathise with art remain confident in their sympathy; and 
that the intelligent mass will, in the end, be convinced by the 
judgment of connoisseursonly. But ridicule always endures, 
since the critic of the press abjures nothing: and it is very 
amusing to observe how soon he is compelled to contradict 
himself. Such is the case with Maritana. The Journals 
who are most furious in their attacks at the commencement, 
are obliged in the end to yield to the truth, * * * At 
the fourth performance of Maritana the success was still 
more complete than at the last. The orchestra and singers were 
certainly improved. Mr. Wallace was called for three times 
at the end, and overwhelmed with bravos. The crowd 
was immense. Every box and stall was taken, so that not 
even the composer could accommodate a friend with a place. 
* #* * * The death of Mendelssohn has plunged us in 
the greatest affliction. Bound to him by ties of friendship, 
and by the deepest veneration for his genius, I am still incon- 
solable. * * * Vienna is a most interesting city, rendered 
doubly so by its illustrious souvenirs. Life here is peaceful 
and charming, and there is no necessity to associate with 
such detestable folks as I have mentioned at the commence- 
ment of my letter. An Englishman might pass some weeks 
here profitably and pleasurably ; and no doubt, would return 
perfectly satisfied with his sojourn. He must, however, 
expect to forego the pleasure of meeting many things, which, 
for that matter, are sufficiently rare in other capitals; such as 
impartiality in judgment, a sincere and enthusiastic love for 
genius on the part of schools and school-men, a public which 
sympathises with new ideas, a disinterested press. — Your's. &c. 
Joseru Fiscnuor. 

Franxrort.—(From the Frankfoit Observer, Jan. 23)— 
Among the concerts of this season in our town, was that of 
Mr. Aguilar, which took place on the 19th inst., in the 
Hotel de Hollande, conducted by Kapele-meister Guhr, and 
assisted by Miss Oswald, Messrs. Eliason, Bockmiihl, and 
André. The Concert-room was well filled, and the audience 
appearel much gratified. The concert commenced with 
Mendelssohn’s 2nd. trio (op 66) for the piano, violin, and 
violoncello, performed by M.M. Aguilar, Eliason, and 
Bockmiihl. The selection of one of the last and most 
beautiful compositions of this deeply regretted master did 
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honour to the feeling of the giver of the concert, and afforded 
the liveliest satisfaction to the hearers. The execution of this 
very difficult composition was admirable, showing a full 
understanding of its worth. Each act concluded with one of 
Mr. Aguilar’s own compositions, viz, his third Capriccio, and 
a Fantasia upon an air in La Fille du Regiment. Mr. 
Aguilar has obtained a first rate standing as a pianist, having 
fostered his talent by indefatigable industry. His performance 
no‘ only fulfils al] that can be required with regard to the 
mechanism indispensable to the present style of playing, but 
is also full of feeling. Mr. Aguilar distinguishes himself also 
as acomposer for his instrument, but space will not allow 
us to analyse technically the compositions now introduced. 
We must add, that Mr. Aguilar fulfils the demands of 
modern taste, both as performer and composer. 


AMSTERDAM.—M. Sainton, of whose brilliant success at our 
concerts we have already spoken, had the honour of playing 
yesterday, January 18, at the soiree musicale of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Orange. The admirable talent of this 
violinist was justly appreciated by the Prince, who applauded 
the performance throughout, and frequently expressed him- 
self in the highest terms of praise, adding that the great 
reputation of M. Sainton was fully justified by his merits. 


Tue Hacue.—Among the distinguished artists who have 
visited our principal cities during the present musical season, 
we must particularly mention M. Sainton, a violinist of great 
talent. The success which this violinist obtained at the 
different concerts in which he played at Amsterdam,’ the 
Hague, and Utrecht, justified the brilliant reputation which 
preceded him. At the concerts of Felix Merttis at Amsterdam, 
and of the Deligentia at the Hague, M. Sainton was received 
with uproarious applause ; and, finally, he performed at the 
soiree musicale of His Excellency the British Ambassador 
at the Hague, where he obtained the most flattering com- 
pliments. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Frencu Prays.—Le Tartuffe has been given since our 
last, M. Bocage taking the part of the designing artful hypo- 
crite, and playing it with that perfection and finish for which 
he is remarkable. The piece itself is too well known by its 
English translation, to require any explanation; at the same 
time a few details on its history and progress may not be 
uninteresting. It has always seemed to us, in spite of its 
great popularity in France, that the Tartuffe had acquired a 
celebrity much above its real merits; many, indeed, have 
gone so far as to place it at the head of all Moliére’s master- 
pieces: to this decision we cannot accede ; his Misanthrope is 
in every way superior both as regards the diction, the plan, 
the completion, and delineation of the characters, the spark- 
ling, double-distilled satire diffused throughout the piece, and 
above all, by the great moral lesson inculcated in its deve- 
lopement, We think the Avare a better comedy, and the 
Femmes Savantes much superior; what then can have 
caused its popularity, a popularity which has lasted even 
down to our own times, and bids fair to continue still longer ? 
The answer is that the opposition it has encountered is 
the principle cause, an opposition which began before it was 
produced, and was organised as soon as it became known that 
Moliére intended to show up the vices of the tribe of canters, 
and tear off the mask of hypocrisy; not that the accusation 
had anything new to recommend it; the church, and more 
particularly the jesuits, had been accused of many crimes and 








misdemeanours affecting their probity and morality in general, 
but they never yet had been dragged naked befere the tribunal 
of public criticism ; they had never stood the fiery ordeal of 
stage impersonation ; their maxims and policy, which had 
quietly put up with the most violent abuse, could not risk 
being exposed to public laughter; they had no objection to 
be termed dishonest, but they were not proof against the 
shafts of ridicule ; they were afraid, and consequently united 
to extirpate it root and branch. The following answer was 
made by the Prince de Condé to Louis the fourteenth, who, 
after the representation of Scaramouche Hermite, observed : 
‘‘T should like to know why the adversaries of Moliére’s 
comedy are silent on that of Scaramouche?” ‘‘ Oh!” replied 
the prince, ‘the reason is a very simple one: the play of 
Scaramouche, is an attack on God and religion, matters of 
very slight importance in their eyes, but Moliére’s comedy is 
directed against themselves ; and they consequently are very 
sore about it.” This short anecdote resolves the whole ques- 
tion : and it is curious to observe with what perseverance this 
persecution of the Tartuffe was followed out. From age to age 
we find the same animosity and rancour ; wherever the gen- 
tlemen of the petit collet have reigned triumphant, there the 
Tariuffe has been prescribed, and it is only within these last 
seventeen years that it has appeared unopposed on the French 
stage. This opposition has, in our opiaion, given to the Tar- 
tuffe much of its vitality and importance; for that which is 
forbidden, is either quietly crushed or outrageously magnified. 
The comedy has too much merit to die an ignoble death ; it 
has consequently risen to an extravagant height in public es- 
timation, owing to causes quite foreign to its merits. Beyond 
the part of 'Tartuffe himself, who does not appear before the 
third act, we have no attempt at character, except a slight ef- 
fort in that of Orgon, a complete failure after all, as Moliére 
has conceived the character; the words he puts into the 
caitiff's mouth are better suited to the pulpit than to the stage, 
and we doubt if they would have been permitted in one of less 
eminence both as an actor and an author. The whole is ex- 
cessively monotonous, and if we are delighted at the punish- 
ment of the sanctimonious villain, the pleasure is increased 
two-fold by the fact that the piece is over with his downfall. 
M. Bocage’s performance was admirable throughout, oily and 
specious in the third act, confident and unabashed in the 
fourth, insolent and vindictive in the fifth. The great scene of 
the fourth act, the best in the comedy, was well sustained by 
all the parties, M. Cartigny playing Orgon, and Madame 
Rabut Fechter the part of Elmire, The other characters are 
of too subordinate importance to require dwelling on. On 
Monday last, Echec et Mat was again played. We have al- 

ready noticed this piece, and we see no reason to alter our 

opinion thatit is one of the best of the modern repertoire, and 
well calculated for displaying the talents of M. Bocage; this 

is certainly the best piece in which he has appeared. Partte @ 

Trois is an amusing little trifle the subject of which is rather 

a ticklish one for an English audiesce, although the moral is 

decidedly good and well illustrated. Rigaud is married, and 

receives the visits of an old friend, a lieutenant who has a 

knack of being in love with any object that strikes his fancy. 

But Rigaud knows the infirmity of his friend, and resolves to 

give both him and his own wife, Henrietta, a lesson in a quiet 

way- To this end he encourages their intimacy, forces his 

wife to accept a cashmere shawl, but is ever at hand to pre- 

vent things from going too far. He has announced his inten- 
tion to start for Mavre, and recommends his wife to his 
friend’s protection ; the friend conceals himself on the balcony 
until the departure of the husband, but the husband remains 
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at home, and after allowing him to remain an hour in the open 
air, exposed to the frost and snow, opens the window, and 
ends the lesson by presenting him with a commission as cap- 
tain, which he has obtained from the minister. The time 
passed by his friend on the balcony has been turned to 
account in converting his wife and explaining his conduct, 
so much the more to her satisfaction, as the result is that she 
is to have every thing she can possibly desire. M. Mon- 
taland played the part of the lover in an easy off-hand manner, 
which caused much hilarity; Mademoiselle Lagier pleased as 
much in that of Henriette, as did M. St. Marie in the hus- 
band. Last night was the last appearance and benefit of M. 
Bocage, who is to be succeeded by Mlle. Nathalie, already 
known to us by the favourable impression she produced two 
years ago. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 


Compiled by Frupericx Wesster, Professor of Elocution to the Royal 
Academy of Music. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53.) 
Of the Causative Mechanism of the Voice, in relation to its 
different qualities. 

A pescription of the different sorts of sound of the human voice, 
without an rie “ure by actual utterance, is always insufficient 
and often unintelligible. With a view to facilitate instruction, it is 
desirable to discover the mechanical movements of the organs, 
and the mode of action of the air upon them ; that a reference to 
the conformations and changes of the organs, and the impulses of 
the air, may enable any one to have a precise perception of the 
nature of prescribed sounds, by using the known physical means 
which produce them. There are few confirmed opinions among 
physiologists on the mechanism of the voice ; and, by the duties 
of philusophy, we are bound to acknowledge much ignorance and 
error on this subject. We know that the voice is made by the 
passage of air through the larynx, and cavities of the mouth and 
nose, From experiments on the human larynx, and from 
observations upon the vocal function of dogs, by exposing the 
organs in the living animal, it is inferred, with great probability, 
that the production of voice is connected with the vibration of the 
ligaments of the glottis. We have no precise knowledge of the 
causes of pitch, its formation having been by authors differently 
attributed to the contraction of the glottis—the shortening of its 
chords—their altered degrees of tension—the varying velocity 
of the current of air through the aperture of the glottis—the rise 
and fall of the whole larynx and the consequent variation of length 
in the vocal avenues, between the glottis and the external limit of 
the mouth and of the nose—and, finally, to the influence of a union 
of two or more of these causes. Nor are we acquainted with the 
mechanisms which respectively produce those varieties of sound 
called the natural voice, whisper, aud falsette. Each of these 
varieties has received some theoretic explanation; and their 
locality has, without much precision, been severally assigned to 
the chest, throat, and head. 

These discordant and fictional accounts have been, in some 
measure, the consequence of conceiting a resemblance between the 
organs of the voice and common instruments of music: and whilst 
those fluctuations of opinion, which never belong to truth, have 
represented the vocal mechanism to be like that of mouthed, or 
reeded, or stringed instruments, the spirit of these unfounded or 
still incomplete analogies has been carried to the outrage of all 
similitude, by comparing the tract of the fauces, mouth, and nose, 
to the body of a flute; and by ascribing a want of accuracy in 
intonation to an inequality of tension between what are called the 
“strings of the glottis.” We are too much disposed to measure 
the resources of nature by the limited inventions of art. The 
forms of matter, which, jointly with the motion of air, may produce 
sound, must be innumerable; and there certainly is no great | 
comprehensiveness of enquiry in that analogical view of the 
mechanism of the human voice which regards only the functions of 
those few forms that have received the name of “ musical instru- 








ments.” The illustrations which these analogies are supposed to 
afford, are no more than resting-places for the mind in the perplexed 
pursuit of truth. The physiologists of antiquity though—they ex- 
plained the mysteries of the voice, when they compared the trachea 
to a flute ; and science reposed from the time of Galen to that of 
Dodart and Ferrein, in the eighteenth century, on the satisfaction 
produced by this fancy. The means of illustration have followed 
the fashion of instruments, and of late years the chords of the 
olian harp, and the reed of the hautboy, have furnished me- 
chanical pictures of the organs of the voice. One cannot say, 
positively, that a resemblance of the mechanism of the voice to 
that of some known instrument of music may not be proved 
hereafter ; but cautious reflection will guard us against surprise on 
a future discovery, that,in most points, the functions of the two 
cases are totally dissimilar. Before the use of the balloon for 
the support and progress of man upon the air, no one ever 
imagined the possibility of his flight, through any other instru- 
mentality than that of wings. 

The history of the voice consists of some due experiment and 
observation, and of inferences from the principles of musical 
instruments applied without much precisionto the human organs, 
We seem to have been so entirely convinced of the analogy 
between these cases, and have relied so implicitly on systems 
constructed upon it, that we have forgotten the importance of 
unbiassed observatiou. The vanity of fancying knowledge com- 
pleted, and despair in thinking it unattainable, are equally adverse 
to the efforts of improvement. The true and transcendent spirit 
of Baconian science directs us, by its productive rules, to record all 
the phenomena of the voice, and requires us to know resemblances 
and diflerences, not to imagine them. There is no doing without 
the counselling of analogies in investing the processes of nature. 
With peculiar adaption toa varied purpose, they are the happy 
instruments of genius, both for hewing out and for furnishing truth ; 
but they should never be confounded with the objects which they 
are intended merely to shape and to decorate. In the present 
inquiry it might be proper to take into consideration all the 
artificial instruments of sound; but when a strict use of the senses 
cannot prove % similarity of function between them and the organs 
ot voice, it can be no benefit to retain as parts of a science those 
means which have been used in unsuccessful attempts to discover 
‘ts truth. 

(To be continued). 





COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
[Sittings in Banco,] 
COCKS Uv. PURDAY: 


Tus was an action to recover damages for the publication by the 
defendant of a certain book or musical composition entitled Div Elfin 
Walzer, the copyright whereof was a'leged in the declaration to be 
vested in the plaintiff. The defendant pleaded not guilty; secondly, 
that there was no subsisting copyright in the composition in question ; 
and thirdly, that even though there were, the plaintiff was not the 
proprietor. The verdict was for the plaintiff, leave being reserved to the 
defendant to move for a new suit. The plaintiff was a musical publisher, 
formerly residing in Princes street, Hanover square, but now carrying 
on business ‘in Burlington strect, and the defendant was engaged in the 
same trade, and had an establishment in Holborn. It appeared that 
the original proprietors of the musical composition in dispute were two 
natives of Austria, named Labitzki and Hoffman, who resided in the city 
of Prague, and the averment in the declaration was, that by deed 
bearing date the 18th of July, 1843, they had assigned their copyright 
in more than one hundred pieces of music to the plaintiff, the amount 
of the purchase-money being £111. The action was brought under the 
5th and 6th Vic., cap. 45, and the question arose whether the right 
was duly registered in the plaintiff under that act. The points which 
remained to be decided by the court were, whether, regard being had to 
the circumstances under which the plaintiff became possessed of the 
right, it having been conveyed to him not by a British subject, but by 
a foreigner, the plaintiff could maintain an action for piracy ; secondly, 
whether assuming that he was entitled to do so, the verdict ought to be 
upon all the issues; thirdly, whether the instrument of assignment in 
the present case was legally sufficient. : Te 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd now argued for the right of the plaintiff in all 
these particulars. It was contended on the other side that the work of a 
foreigner, residing abroad, was not a subject of copyright in this country, 
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either as regarded the foreigner himself or his assignee, but the contrary 
doctrine had been distinctly laid down in the case of Chappell v. Purday, 
14 Meeson and Wellsby, page 300; and it was universally acknowledged 
in all the courts that when a foreigner was rightfully possessed of a copy- 
right which he sougbt to carry over to an English subject, he (the 
foreigner) was entitled to all the benefits and advantages of English 
law. In the case to which he had alluded, it had, however, been also 
ruled by the Court of Exchequer, that where the author first published 
abroad, he was not in a position to carry his right quoad publication in 
England by any subsequent assignment; but that decision did not 
injuriously affect the plaintiff in the present case, inasmuch as the 
allegation here was that the publications in Prague and in London were 
* simultaneous and contemporaneous.” With respect to the letter of 
assignment from Hoffman to the plaintiff, and the deed on which the 
action was based, he wsa prepared to contend that it amounted to a 
valid conveyance, but even though the court should be of opinion that 
it was nothing more than a letter authorizing the plaintiff to publish 
in England for and on account of the writer, he would still maintain 
that the plaintiff had a locus standi as agent and representative of the 
party in whom the copyright really resided. 

Mr. Sergeant Channell, for the defendant, maintained that the 
plaintiff, had no right to recover. His allegation was, that the title 
resided in himself, and unless this could be proved, he could not have 
any right of action. In point of fact, the assignment was worthless for 
this, if for no other reason, that Labitzki and Hoffman being foreigners, 
abroad, had not any copyright themselves in Englard, and of course 
could not convey any to a second party. But even supposing that the 
residence abroad did not create a difficulty, he would contend that the 
right could only be acquired by first publication in England, a condition 
which had not been complied with in the present case, there being here 
nothing more than a contemporaneous publication. Finally, he argued 
that the letter and deed in the present case were ineffectual to? pass 
the property, inasmuch as there had been a publication of the.com- 
position before the date of either document, not by Hoffman and 
Labitzki, nor yet by the plaintiff, but by the defendant. 

The Court took time to consider judgment. 





REVIEWS OF NEW MUSIC. 

“Songs of a Conscript,” No. I. Jeannette and Jeannot: Jeannette’s 
song. No. II. Jeannot and Jeannette: Jeannol’s song. No. Ill. The 
Soldier’s Return: duet. Words by Cuartes Jerrergeys. Music by 
.Cuarues W. GLover.—C. Jerrerys. 

TueEsE vocal pieces have already obtained great popularity, 
especially Jeannette’s song, which has proved one of the most 
successful ballads of the day. Nor are they undeserving the 
favor cunferred on them. The music is written with great 
truthfulness and simplicity, and the composer has displayed 
considerable tact in refraining from any crudity either in the 
melody or harmonies. The air of No. I is particularly 
catching and flowing; and, though susceptible to the com- 
monest ear, is entirely remote from the trite, or vulgar. Itis, in 
fact, one of those hits, the result of some felicitous moment, 
which captivates the untaught while it conciliates the judicious. 
Mr. Jeffereys words, doubtless, suggested the simplicity and 
unpretending character of the music. Without any high lyric 
aim, which would only spoil its natural feeling, and, still 
better, without any of that mawkish sentimentality so pre- 
valent among modern ballad writers, the poetry of Jeannette’s 
song is simply what it should be and no more. We shall quote 
the second verse forits quaintness and characteristic expression. 


“ Or, when glory leads the way, you'll be madly rushing on, 
Never thinking if they kill you, that my happiness is gone: 
If you win the day, perhaps, a General you'll be; 
Tho’ I’m proud to think of that, what will become of me ? 
O, if I were queen of France, or, still better, Pope of Rome, 
I would have no fighting men abroad, no weeping maids at home. 
All the world would be at peace, or if kings must show their might, 
Why, let those who make the quarrels be the only men who fight.” 


Jeannot’s song and the duet, between the returned soldier 
and his lover, are scarcely less pleasing. Between No. I, and 
No, H, there is a consanguinity in the tunes, complimentary 
to the composer’s taste and judgment. It is no easy matter 
ta write music to please the million, and he who accomplishes 


in 


that must certainly possess one of the chief qualifications of @ 
composer. There is much merit in writing a popular ballad, 
and Mr. Glover has most assuredly effected this in the present 
instance. 





“ The Gala Quadrilles,” for the Pianoforte ; composed by G. S. CORLEY. 
D’AtmaineE & Co., Soho Square. 


Very simple and very easy. We do not know who Mr. Corley 
is; but if it were his intention to have written a set of dances so 
easy in the tunes, and so easy in the accompaniments that a child 
who had learned one year might play them, he has succeeded. Being 
composed for beginners, we see much to praise in them’ 
were they written for adults, we should pronounce them less 
well done. They are very simple and very easy. 





CONCERTS. 


Mr. Danpo’s Quartet Concerts. —One of the chief 
musical entertainments enjoyed by the good folks of the city 
is certainly provided by Mr. Dando, in his series of Quartet 
concerts, given yearly. These meetings take place at Crosby 
Hall, and are invariably well-attended; and since Mr. Dando 
confines the principal portions of his programmes to classical 
works, the attendance proves that a love for the best music is 
being disseminated through all classes, and that its healthy 
manifestation is already apparent. On Monday night the first 
concert of the series for 1848 was given. The scheme ran as 
ollows : 

PART I. 


QuarTET in F (No. 61), for two violins, viola, and violon- ; 
cello, Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas. Haydn.}} 

GERMAN Sona, Mr} Kench, “ the Exile.” —. Bate is 

Quartet in D Major (No. 10), for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. Thomas, and Lucas. Mozart. 


PART II. 
SesTeT in F sharp minor, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, 

violoncello, and double bass, Messrs. W.S. Bennett, Dando, 

Gaitie, W. Thomas, Lucas, and Charles Severn, . Bennett. 
Sona, Mr. Kench,“O give meback.”  .  . . = « = L, Hatton. 
Quartet (by desire), in E flat major, Op. 12, for two . 

violins, viola, and violoncello, Messrs. Dando, Gattie, W. 

Thomas, and Lucas, E - « «6 « co 4 JAfendelssohi. 

Haydn’s Quartet is full of fancy, and abounds in great 
beauty of melodious phrases; but it lacks the profundity and 
solidity that distinguish many of his other quartets. Mozart’s, 
on the contrary, is one of his greatest, deepest, as well as 
one of his most beautiful. The allegro alone would have 
placed him at the head of all composers for the chamber. 
Both quartets were played in excellent style by Messrs. 
Dando, Gattie, Thomas, and Lucas. The scherz9 of Sterndale 
Bennett’s Sestet was omitted for some reason. This was un- 
accountable, inasmuch as the composer himself played the 
pianoforte part. A work of such power, originality, inge- 
nuity, and completeness, must necessarily suffer by excision. 
Mr. Bennett played nobly and was well supported. The 
Sestet was greatly applauded by the audience, who appeared 
sensitively awake to its numerous beauties; another reason 
why it should not have been mutilated. Mendelssohn’s 
Quartet, one of his earliest works, is a glorious composition 
and teems with beauties, which are as prophecies of the 
grander inspirations that followed. The vocal section of the 
concert demands no particular eulogy. Indeed, for the sake 
of the remaining portion, which was in the highest degree 
praiseworthy, we could have very well dispensed with the 
two songs. However, we must not be churls. Mr. 
Dando goes to work in the right way; and while his 
programme offers to the publie such variety and excellence 
as that afforded on Monday night, and while the director 
himself, one of the most accomplished and classical violinists 
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of the day, works so indefatigably and energetically in the 
good cause, we must not grumble at minor blemishes, 
which, after all, may be a concession to a portion of his 
auditory. Mr. Walter C. Macfarren accompanied Mr. Kench in 
the songs very effectively. 

The other concerts of the series will take place on Mondays, 
February 14th and 28, March 20th, April 3rd and 24th. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Uxsripce.—Mr. G. H. Lake’s concert on the 20th ult., although not 
well attended was very spirited, the encores being a selection from Der 
Freischutz, for the Treble and Tenor Concertinas and Piano Fortes, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Lake, and performed by Messrs. Sedgwick, Lake, Scates, 
and Land. Miss Stewart in ‘One gentle heart,” Miss Cubitt in “ | 
would not if I could forget,” Mr. Land in the ‘ Lass o’ Gowrie,” Mr. H. 
Smith in his two scenes, and Mr. Sedgwick in his solo, were affective. 
“This magic wove scarf,’ ‘Ti Prego,” “Blow gentle gales,” and 
“+O by rivers,’ were the concerted pieces, besides ‘The spirits’ song,’’ 
a composition by Mr. Lake, containing two solos for soprano, contralto, 
and bass, with chorus, displaying fancy and skill in the adaption of the 
words, there being three spirits to write for, viz., Air, Earth, and Sea; 
and each was of course in a different style. Miss Stewart and Mr. Land 
sang Mendelssohn’s “‘ Zuleika and Hassan,” with great expression, and 
Mr. Land introduced a charming song of Benedict’s ‘‘ L’Addio dcl Ma- 
rinaro,” with concertina obligato by Mr. Lake, who accompanied the 
vocal music with judgment. The failure in point of attendance must be 
attributed to the extreme coldness of the evening, and the general illness 
that prevails. 

Newcast_e.—Mr. James Bennett, and Mrs. Ponisy, have lately ap- 
peared in Hamlet to some of the most fashionable audiences of the 
season. Mr. James Bennett acquitted himself very creditably, but Mrs. 
Ponisy was certainly the star of the evening. Her performance of the 
Queen was, throughout, masterly and highly finished. In characters of 
the loftiest kind in tragedy, we have no hesitation in pronouncing Mrs. 
Ponisby the first on the modern English boards. Her reception was 
most enthusiaitic, and she was specially called for at the end of the play 
to receive the enthusiastic gratulations of the audience.—From a Cor- 
respondent. 

Bristot.—The second concert of the Conservatoire de Musique was 
held at the Victoria Rooms, on Monday last, which, besides an overture 
of Mendelssohn, and a pianoforte concerto of Hummel, comprised 
Haydn’s sinfonia, No.5; Spohr's violin concerto, No. 13; andB eeth- 
oven’s Eroica. The concert, which was fully and fashionably attended, 
opened with Haydn’s sinfonia; executed by the band, about forty in 
number, in a manner which indicated the diligence with which all the in- 
strumentalists engaged—amateur and professional—must have applied 
themselves to its study. Mrs. Alban Croft and Mr. Miller followed in 
Bellini’s duet, “ Vieni fra queste braccia.”” The lady was suffering from 
a severe attack of the prevailing epidemic, nevertheless the duet elicited 
considerable applause. Mr. H,C. Cooper played Spohr’s concerto—with 
full band accompaniments—in his usual style. M. Adhemar had been 
engaged by the society to strengthen the vocal department, and was to 
have followed Mr. Cooper with an aria of Mozart, but influenza attacked 
him likewise. The first part closed with Beethoven’s Eroica, which, on 
account of its length had been divided into two parts. Mr. Esain, a 
pianiste of fame, played Hummel's concerto in A minor, and, after a 
second duet by Mrs. Alban Croft and Mr. Millar, the concert was 
closed with Mendelssohn’s overture to the Isles of Fingal, a compo- 
sition full of originality and high poetic conception. The overture formed 
an appropriate conclusion to a really classic and delightful concert.— 
Bristol Mercury, January 22. 

MaipstTong.—A very entertaining concert was performed before the 
members of the Literary and Mechanics’ Institute, on Tuesday week, in 
the County Assembly Room, which was numerously and respectably 
attended. Mr. H. Wallis (on whom, and his brother, Mr. E, Wallis, the 
arrangements of getting up the concert had devolved), officiated as 
leader. Mr. Field ably assisted as first violin, and Mr. H. Tolharst 
accompanied the vocal pieces on the pianoforte. The overtures to La 
Dame Blanche, The Slave, and Italiana, went off exceedingly well, and 
“ The Bridal Polka’”’ was encored. The giees were also well sung and 
much applauded. The great attraction of the evening, was, however, 
the singing of Mrs S. A. Sturges, from Canterbury, whose execution of 
the soprano parts in the glees, and of several solos, afforded great grati- 
fication to the audience. She was rapturously encored in “ Jeannette 
and Jeannot.” Mr. H. Wallis played one of Willy’s violin solos in a 








style rarely witnessed in a concert, and Mr. Ephraim Wallis executed a 
solo of Linley’s on the violoncello (accompanied on the pianoforte by 
Mr. Field) with great skill. The two brothers were each warmly ap- 
plauded. Mr. Field sung “The Old Wife” with his usual good taste, 
and all connected with the concert exerted themselves very creditably and 
successfully.—Maidstone Gazette. 


Wincuester.—Mr. Conduit’s Concert, which took place on Thursday 
fortnight, was attended by four hundred of the principal gentry 
and inhabitants of the city and neighbourhood. It commenced with 
Beethoven’s trio in C minor, which was admirably interpreted by Mrs. 
Conduit and Messrs. H. Blagrove and Conduit. Dobhler’s fantasia on 
Vivi tu, was played in a style which must have convinced all who heard 
her that she is an artiste of talent. Mr. H. Blagrove was not less suc- 
cessful, his violin playing left nothing to be desired in tone, expression, 
orexecution. Mr. Tully performed Drouet’s Variations on God save the 
Queen, in a very clever manner. The vocal portion was ably sustained 
by the Misses Williams and John Parry, who was encored in both his 
songs» The Misses Williams sung with their accustomed taste, and 
elicited the applause which is seldom denied to their performances. The 
whole went off with eclat. ‘ 

GuitprorD.—(From a Correspondent.)—On Friday evening, 2lst of 
January, the Choral Society drew together the other societies of the town, 
and gave the “first annual reunion,” in the Public Hall. It has been the 
province of this musical establishment, six years since, to promote these 
kindly meetings, by which incalculable good has ensued, the good feeling 
of the assemblages being carried out into private families and conflicting 
parties. IF’rom these results, Mr. Lemare, the conductor, has contem- 
plated more extensive and permanent operations, and the meeting of 
Friday was a bumper. The Institute Choral Society and Natural History 
Society joined on this occasion, each contributing to the evening’s amuse- 
ment and profit. Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P. for the county, who is 
president of the two former, not being able to attend, R. A. Cloyne 
Austin, Esq., F.G.S., took the chair at six o’clock, supported by 
George Best, Esq. The clergy and gentry of the neighbourhood were 
present. The company numbered between four and five hundred, 
and the amusements occupied upwards of five hours. An overture of 
Mr. Lemare’s opened the ceremonies, performed by himself and son on 
the pianoforte ; Mr. George (late of the Academy and Drury Lane), on 
the harp, and Master A. Lemare on the concertina. This was followed by 
a brief poetic introductory address, by Mr. Gardner, a member of the 
Institute, who is well known and deservedly esteemed. Bishop’s glee, 
‘* Hark! Apollo strikes the lyre’ succeeded, sung by three members 
of the Choral Society. Miss Cubitt next sang ‘‘ Homage to Char- 
lie.’ The madrigal, ‘‘Now is the month of Maying,” followed, eva- 
ding the “encore,” to give place to Mr. Edgar, a professor of the town. 
who offered some useful intelligence on the nature and properties of 
arsenic, with chemical illustrations. After the glee and chorus, “ The 
winds whistle cold,” Miss Cubitt gave ‘‘ Kathleen mavourneen,” 
and Mr. W. Martin introduced some remarks on mental improvement, 
and recited one of Douglas Jerrold’s popular letters by acabman. Miss 
C. M. Lemare, and Master A. Lemare performed together on the piano- 
forte and concertina, in which they were highly applauded. The Rev. 
F. A. Piggott, M.A., a minister in the town, introduced an historical 
declamation, in which he upheld the rights of the people, to persevere 
constitutionally for all points involving their physical and mental eman- 
cipation. The company now retired to partake of refreshments. The 
promenade continuing half an hour, was succeeded by Miss Cubitt’s 
singing “Tis the harp in the air,” accompanied by Mr. George, in that 
style for which his performance at Drury Lane has been marked. The 
members of the Choral Society next gave “‘ Sleep gentle lady,” in good 
taste, and Mr. George introduced a solo performance on his instrument 
with effect. The company were next interested by Mr. Turner’s exhi- 
bition of his new instrument for the classification of plants, which he 
calls the diaphanthon.” ‘The next, Wilby’s madrigal, ‘Flora gave me 
fairest flowers,” was effective. Miss Cubitt sang “‘I would not, if 
I could forget,” and on the encore, substituted “ John Anderson my 
jo.” Comic and other songs were introduced by the Members. The 
chairman and others addressed the meeting, and the national anthem 
was sung, when the company withdrew. We trust that Guildord will 
have many more such meetings, and that the cause of music which has 
been the promoter will meet more encouragement. , 

“‘ The original” serenaders were at the theatre the same evening, and 
had two visitors only, to whom they returned their money, and spared 
their “Ethiopian” performance. This is as it should be. It is time 
that trumpery with a black face should no longer usurp native talent and 
respectability. 

SHIRLEY.—On Tuesday evening, Mr. Phillips gave a lecture at the 
Literary Institution on “ English Minstrelsy,” with illustrations on the 
pianoforte. The lecturer commenced by a dissertation on the subject, 
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from the earliest period of British history, and laboured to prove that 
many of the most popular songs of the present day are engrafted upon 
melodies of great antiquity. A new song, not yet published, composed 
by Mr. Klitz, and embodying many airs, elicited the warm approbation 
of the audience, who encored it. The title of the song is “ Kynge 
Alfred in ye Danish Camp.” Avother of Mr. Klitz’s compositions, “‘ Dulce 
Domum,” was played by him with the same effect. At the conclusion 
of the lecture, the usual vote of thanks was cordially responded to by the 
audience, who expressed a wish for a repetition at some future time, 
which was promised.—( Hampshire Advertiser.) 

LiverPoo..—Colleziate Insliiution.—Lecitures.—The season is about 
to commence on Tuesday, under the most favourable auspices, Mr. J. 
Sheridan Knowles being engaged to deliver a lecture on oratory. The 
‘reputation which this celebrated poet has so justiy attained, would, under 
any circumstances, ensure for him an overflowing audience, still more so 
when connected with a subject so attractive. The list of lectures an- 
nounced to appear during the season is of an extraordinary character, 
and indicates an unceasing desire on the part of the directors of this 
noble institution to keep pace with the spirit of the times. 

Ip1p.—On Saturday a series of Christmas concerts was concluded at 
the Collegiate Institution, at which Miss M. B. Marsh, a young lady of 


Strarrorp.—Henry Russell is giving his vocal entertainment at severa 
of the institutions in and out of the metropolis. This gentieman having, 
in the mest praiseworthy manner, consented to give his entertainment 
gratuitously for the benefit of the poor Staffordshire Potters, who are in 
a starving condition, the committee have made arrangements for covering 
in the market place of Stafford, in order to afford accommodation to the 
numerous applicants for places, Already one hundred pounds worth of 
tickets have been disposed of. 

Bristot.—On’ Wednesday evening a concert was given at the 
Borough Court, Monmouth, which afforded a delightful treat to those 
present. Miss Cole, Miss S, Cole. and Mr. Alfred Gilbert. R. A. M. were 
the performers ; the two former were the singers, and the latter presided 
at the pianoforte. The duets were the greatest attractions, The young 
ladies sang well together; and time and tune were perfectly maintained. 
Mr. Gilbert plays brilliantly on the pianoforte. His solos were much 
admired and obtained a warm reception}—Felix Farley. 

FUNERAL OF THE LATE Ear or Powis, K. G.—The remains of the 
above lamented nobleman, and munificent patron of music, were interred 
yesterday at the family mausoleum, near Welchpool. The Duke of 
Montrose, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, and other relatives of the de- 
ceased nobleman attended the obsequies. 








this town, has been most flatteringly received. This lady possesses a 
high suprano, of great flexibility, and evinced in her execution of various 
passages, an excellent taste and judgment. 


Batu.—Harmonic Society, Assembly Rooms.—The crowded state of 
the rcoms on Friday evening (the Ladies’ Concert), bore ample testimony 
that the delightful Concerts of this Society are progressing in public 
estimation. Every place seemed occupied, many being obliged to go 
into the gallery. Although the “ choir’ was somewhat scantier than 
usual (from illness, we understand), the performance gave great satisfac- 
tion. The pieces complimented by encore were—‘ Stand! who’s there” 
(Bishop); madrigal, ‘‘ Hard by a fountain” (Waelrent, 1550); Glee 
(M.S.), by Mr. B. Taylor; “ Health to the Queen” (Spofforth) ; ‘Fancy, 
ply” (Verdi); “Thou art beautiful, Queen of the Valley” (Callcott). All 
well executed: as were also a duet, “‘The Elfin Call,” sung by Miss 
Hobbs and Miss Copp; and Balfe’s duet, ' Well, if I must speak my 
mind,” admirably given -by Miss Patten and Mr. Bianchi Taylor. The 
most noble the Marquis of Thomond presided. 


Wetis.— Harmonic Society—Another (the third) Concert by this 
Society, was given at the ‘lown-hall, in Wells, on the 23rd ult. During 
the evening, several overtures, madrigals, glees, and songs, and particu- 
larly Haydn’s symphony, No. 12, and Schuloff’s “‘ Caprices sur des Airs 
Bohemian.” The result of this Concert has been despite the necessarily 
short time for ‘ getting up,” and the unexpected, though, we believe, 
unavoidable absence of the leader of the choir (Mr. Rolle)—an addi- 
tional ‘feather in the cap” of the Wells Harmonic Society. The next 
Concert, it is anticipated, will take place on the 29th inst. 


EpinpurGu.—The Music Hall, on Saturday afternoon, was the scene 
of a great demonstration. No less than 1300 children, of both sexes, 
crowded the benches of the orchestra and of a temporary platform erected 
in front of it. This immense assemblage, composed of juveniles from all 
querters of the city, is under the tuition of the Association for the Re- 
vival of Sacred Music, of which Dr. Mainzer is the instructor. The 
extreme youth of most of the children, and the rapidity with which they 
master their exercises, are remarkable. Children scarcely able to lisp 
their own Name, sing both parts of a duet with care and correctness. We 
were glad to see so numerous and influential an audience, and to observe 
the enthusiasm which prevailed, &c. At the conclusion, a song inscribed 
by a Mr. A. M’Lagan to Dr. Mainzer, was presented to that gentleman 
amid much applause, and immediately sung by the senior pupils who 
evidently adopted its language as the expression of their-own feelings. 


** Come, let us sing a song of praise, 
Our grateful feeling show ; 

Mainzer, who taught each youthful voice 
In harmony to flow. 

Our littie breasts will ope like flowers, 
When morning’s sunny song 

Thrills sweet within their dewy hearts, 
Or sighs their leaves along. 

Lo! when our prayers break forth in song 
For all the human race,— 

Mainzer! within our youthful hearts 
Shall have a loving place, 

We'll bless him when we lift our voice 
In harmony to Him 

Who touched the strings of David’s harp, 
And wing’d the Seraphim.” 


The whole proceedings passed off with spirit, and the memory of the 
day will long remain in the breasts of those who were present. Kdinburgh 
Advertiser, Jan, 18th, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


MapamME Pveye1.—This celebrated pianist has been 
creating absolute enthusiasm at Lille where she has given 
some concerts. She is now in Paris, where she went expressly 
to perform at the farewell concert of the celebrated singer, 
Madame Cinti Damoreau. We shall anxiously expect some 
record of Madame Pleyel’s triumphs from Panofka, or 
Dr. Coppeliut, or Fiorentino. 

Mr. Atrrep Nicaorson.—In our last week’s number, 
the address of this gentleman was misprinted Judd-street ; 
it should have been No. 7, Gerard-street, Soho. 

Miss Emity Grant.—In noticing the performances at 
Mr. Hay’s concert at Shrewsbury, the Shrewsbury Journal 
alludes to this lady in the following terms :—‘‘ Miss Emily 
Grant gradually improved on the audience from her ‘ C’est 
un caprice’, which was prettily warbled. ‘ Home of Love’ 
afforded her still more room; but ‘Sound the Pibroch’ went 
home to every heart, receiving a rapturous encore. It was 
the song of the night.” 

Mr. Tuomas Watsu, a vocal professor who enjoyed great 
popularity in his day, died at Brighton, on Monday week. 
Mr. Walsh was the instructor of many vocalists who sub- 
sequently rose to great repute; the most famous of his pupils, 
however, was Miss Stephens, now the Dowager Countess of 
Essex. It will be recollected that the deceased was proprictor 
of the Argyll Rooms (since burnt down) at the time the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts were held there, where he had also an 
extensive music shop, It was in the Argyll Rooms that the 
first composition of Mendelssohn ever heard in this country was 
introduced—the overture to 4 Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Royat Sociery or Musicraxs.—The Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells has become a life-subscriber to this institution ; 
the Lord Bishop has succeeded the late Archbishop of York 
as director of the Ancient Concerts. 

Stcnor Garpont, the primo tenore of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, arrived in Town on Wednesday. 

Oxrorv Universiry.—Mr. Bexfield, organist at Boston, 
Lincolnshire, and Mr. George French Flowers, are among the 
candidates for the musical professorship at the University, 
left vacant by the decease of Dr. Crotch. 

Tue eccentric brother of Beethoven recently died at Vienna, 
aged seventy-two, leaving the bulk of his property to his 
nephew, the scapegoat who embittered the days of his im- 
mortal uncle, by his reckless and abandoned conduct. 

Mr. Batre has returned to London from Paris, to com- 





mence his duties as conductor at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
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Tue Hurran Cuoratists.—The greatest interest is excited 
in musical circles respecting the performance of the Judas 
Maccabeus, which was advertised totake place at Exeter Hall, 
on the 24th instant. The provincial engagements of Mr. 
Reeves, however, requiring him to leave London before that 
date, it became necessary, either to postpone the performance 
until his return, or to fix it for an earlier date; the latter 
alternative was adopted by Mr. Hullah and his pupils. The 
performance is now fixed for Thursday next the 10th instant. 

Tue Purcert Crus.—The twelfth anniversary of this Club 
was celebrated on Thursday week at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
Professor Taylor in the chair , supported by a numerous party 
of amateurs and professors of music, including the Lord 
Mayor. Two anthems were sung, by a vocal choir of 
nearly thirty, including eight of the Westminster boys, 
under the direction of Mr. Turle; and, in the course of the 
evening, the original music in the Tempest was excellently 
performed ; the solos by Masters Turle and Lissant, Messrs. 
Benson, Hill, Kench, and Machin. Mr. Hobb’s sung Purcell’s 
song, ** If Love's a sweet passion,” and the performance con- 
cluded with the duet and chorus, 

‘No stars again shall hurt you from above, 
But all your days shall pass in peace and love.” 
sung by Neptune and Amphitrite, inthe Tempest. 

Tue Rounp Catcu anp Cannon Cuvs had a brilliant 
meeting on Saturday week ; compositions, by ancient and mo- 
dern masters, were excellently sung by Messrs. Lockey, King, 
Bennett, Francis, Land, Bradbury, Machin, &c,, &c., and the 
evening passed off successfully. 

Tue Me opists’Cxvs held its first meeting on Tuesday week, 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern ; voice pieces were sung by Messrs. 
lockey, Francis, Kench, Barnby, E. Taylor, Seguin, Spencer, 
Parry, Land, King, and Machin. Solos on the oboe and 
concertina were performed by G. Cooke and R. Blagrove ; 
the former was accompanied by Mr. W. H. Holmes, who 
played a brilliant fantasia on the piano-forte, introducing some 
Scottish airs, which elicited unanimous applause. B. B. 
Cabbell, Esq., M.P., presided, and the proceedings were 
altogether satisfactory to the company. 

Caratant.—A correspondent informs R. W. S. that 
Madame Catalani’s last appearance at the Opera House, was 
in 1824; but she gave concerts both in London, and at 
several places in the country, in 1825; and afterwards went 
to Italy, where she has remained ever since, at a Villa near 
Florence. 


TuaLserc.—Thalberg, the pianist, who is at Madrid, 
has been presented by the Queen of Spain, with seven soli- 
taires, set with brilliants, in token of her satisfaction at a 
concert he gave for the benefit of the poor. 

Music 1n Corx.—(Extract of a léiter.)—Ancient concerts 
have been established here, with no small success, attended 
by the principal gentry of the city and county, [including 
the Eari of Bandon, president of the society. The first 
vocalists in Dublin are engaged, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A SrvorrE Frrenp.—(Cork.) We have already two correspondents 
Srom Ireland, but further information will not be the less welcome. 
Thanks to our correspondent for his attention. 

Mr. P. Hatx.—(Cheltenham.) His communication shall receive atten- 
tion next week. 

J. F. F.—For vocal instruction decidedly M. Jules de Glimes; for the 
pianoforte, as decidedly, M. Kufferath ; both can be easily found by 
application at the establishment of M. Schott, 4, Place Louvain, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
GRAND OPBRA. 
M. BERLIOZ’S CONCERT. 


Madlle. PUOCO.—Mr. REEVES’ Benefit, and last Appearance but Four. 

——000 

M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce that the Theatre will, until the 

termination of the Subscription nghts, be opened Three times in each week, viz., 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY. 


To-morrow, MONDAY, 
Under the Especial Patronage of H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, 


M. BERLIOZ’S CONCERT 


Will take Place, which M. JULLIEN begs t®assure the Patrons of the Theatre 
and the Public will be an 


“AFFAIRE MUSICALE ” 


of the greatest interest, and he trusts worthy of the high Patronage bestowed 
on it. The music will be pe ag the composition of M BERLIOZ, and ne 
executed by Two Hundred and Fifty Performers. For full particulars see the bills. 
On WEDNESDAY, the Performance will be for the 
BENEFIT OF MR. REEVES, 


It being his last appearance but Four in London, previous to the termination of 
his engagement. Full particulars will be duly announced. 


On FRIDAY next, Mozart’s Opera, 
“THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO” 
Will be produced, the rehearsals of which have unavoidably been postponed. 
After which, the New Divertissement, in which 
Madlle. FUOCO will appear. 


Last Night of the Opera will be FRIDAY, February 25th, and the Season be 
saat — terminated on MONDAY, February 20th, with a 


GRAND BAL MASQUE. 


On MONDAY, March 6th, the Theatre will Re-open with FRANCONI’S celebrated 


‘BQ@QUBSTRIAN TROUP, 


From the Cirque Nationale of Paris, under the direction of M. DEJEAN. 








000-——— 
“MR. REEVES’ BENEFIT. 

MR. REEVES has the honor to announce that his engagement at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane being near its termination, his Benefit will take place on 
WEDN ESDAY NEXT, February 9th, the performances will consist of 
Donizetti’s Opera, 

‘““THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR,” 
And other ENTERTAINMENTS, in which 


Miss Dolby, Miss Birch, Miss Miran, Miss Messent, Mrs. J. Lea, and 
Madame Dorts Gras; Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Gregg, and Mr, Santiago, 


— Also a Scene from BELLINI’S Opera 
“LA SONNAMBULA,” 
By MR. REEVES. 


Concluding with the New Divertissement, in which 
Mdlle. FUOCO will make her fourth appearance. 





THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
Under the especial Patronage of His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. 


M. HECTOR BERLIOZ begs most respectfully to inform the Nobility and 
Gentry, and the Public, that his First 


Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert, 


in this Country, will take place at the above Theatre, to-morrow EVENING, 
MONDAY, February 7th, on which occasion he will have the honor of presenting to 
an English Audience, several of those compositions which, during the last few 
ears, have received the most distinguished approbation of His | ajtsty Louis 
Philippe, His on od the Emperor of Russia, His Majesty the King of Prussia, 
His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, &c., &c, 
Principal Vocal Performers, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Gregg, Miss Miran, and 
Madame Dorus Gras. 
The Orchestra and Chorus will consist of Two Hundred and Fifty Performers. 
The whole of the Music is the composition of M. BERLIOZ. - 


Prices of Admission as usual. The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven 
the Concert to commence at Eight. Places and Private Boxes may be secured at 
the Box Office of the Theatre, and all the Musical Libraries. 
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SIR JAMES MURRAY’s FLUID CAMPHOR. 


This cordial preparation is infinitely more effectual and uniform in its soothing 
and reviving influence than Camphor, either in substance or suspended in tem- 
porary or mechanical mixtures. This permanent solution is safe and agreeable to 
all; it raises the spirits, renovates the powers of life in low fevers, abates spasms, 
allays irritation of the stomach and nerves, and is the best vehicle for tonics ani 
sedatives in diarrhoea dysentery. As a warm restorative, it is invaluable ; and is 
of use in sea-sickness, fainting, and bilious complaints. 

*,* This ORIGINAL FLUID CAMPHOR (containing three grains of Camphor 
to the ounce) is sold by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of North- 
street, Wolverhampton, and all Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Medical 
Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles at 1s. each, with directions for 
use, 

ALSO, 


SIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


In bottles 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s.6d., 5s.6d., 118. and 21s. each. The Acidulated Syrup, 
in bottles, 2s. each. 


PSALMODY AND CHANTING. 


A Selection of 100 PSALM and HYMN TUNES, ancient, modern, and original, 
harmonised for four voices and the organ, by THomas KILNER, Orgamist of 
Trinity Church, Cloudesley-square, Islington, (formerly of the Rev. Thomas 
Mortimer’s Episcopal Chapel). This little work is strongly recommended to 
young organists, as in the well-known standard tunes which form the greater part 
of the contents no alteration has been made in the old harmonies; and no addition 
to the arrangement (which is all in dispersed harmony) is required, except octaves 
to the bass on the pedals. In a pocket volume, bound in cloth, large size notes, 
price 5s. 





ALSO, 


KILNER’S POCKET CHANT-BOOK, 
Containing 72 chants, 2s. 6d., or the two works bound together, 6s. 6d. 


Monro and May, No. 11, Holborn-bars; WERTHEIM, Paternoster-row ; JACK- 
son Islington-green, &c. 





EXETER HALL. 


HANDEL’S GRAND ORATORIO 


JUDAS MACCABEUS, 


Will be performed on 
THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, FEBRUARY 10th, 1848, 
Commencing at Eight o’clock. 


Principal Vocal Performers, Mrs. WEISS, Miss STEWART, Miss GILL, 
Miss DUVAL, Miss KENT, Mr. SIMS REEVES (for the first time; 
and the only Oratorio in which he will sing during his present stay in 
London), Mr. W. H. SEGUIN, and Mr. H. PHILLIPS. The CHORUS 
will consist of the Members of Mr. HuLLAn’s First Uprer SINGING 
Scuoot. The ORCHESTRA, complete in every Department, will consist 
of upwards of FIFTY PERFORMERS. Leader, Mr. WILLY. Conductor, 
Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 


Area and Upper Platform, - ONE SHILLING. 
Reserved seats, . - Half-a-Crown. 


Central Reserved seats (dress) - Five Shillings. 


Admission by Tickets only, which may be had of Mr. PARKER, 445, West 
Strand, of Mr. Surman, Exeter Hall, of the principal Music Sellers, and at 
the Apollonicon Rooms. 


SINCING SCHOOL, 
APOLLONICON ROOMS, 101, ST. MARTIN’S LANE. 
DIRECTOR—MR. JOHN HULLAH. 

CLASS 75, for LADIES, will meet on Tu YE 
at hates ight ee, m TUESDAY EVENING next, February 8th, 
CLASS 76, for GENTLEMEN, will meet on Tugspay EveNING next, 
February 8th, at a quarter past Seven o’clock. 
TERMS :—Twelve Shillings for a — of ad Lessons, or Two Payments of 
3. 6d. each. 


Tickets and full iculars to be had at the A i A 
Martine Lean. part pollonicon Rooms, 101, St 








Music now Selling at One-third of the Price, 


FAMILIES and AMATEURS are invited to replenish their COLLECTIONS 
from a ge exceeding 100,000 Pieces, of fo oe VOCAL and INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSIC, of every period and class, by esteemed British and Foreign 
Composers, in good condition, at only 4d. in the shilling. A SYNOPHICAL 
INDEX, Gratis. Town and Country Orders punctually executed. The best 
yw aged New and Fashionable Music, supplied at RoBInson’s, 71, Wardour 





MR. W. STERNDALE BENNETT 


Has the honour to announce that his performances of CLASSICAL MUSIC, 
will take place at the HANOVER MS, on TUESDAY EVENINGS 
FEBRUARY 15th; MARCH 7th, and 28th; to commence at half past 
o’clock. ‘The first CONCERT will be devoted entirely to the Works (of this class) 
of FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. Svusscribers’ Tickers, 
ONE GUINEA each, SINGLE TICKETS, to admit to any one Concert, 
HALF-A-GUINEA each. i 

To be had of Mr. W. S. BENNETT, at his Residence, 15, Russell Place, 
Fitzroy Square; and at the principal Music Warehouses. 





Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square. 





On MONDAY Evening next, the 7th February, at Eight o’clock, 


MR. WILSON 
will give AN HOUR WI’ BURNS, in which he will sing a Selection of Burns’ 
Songs, and recite “TAM O’ SHANTER;” and a miscellaneous Selection. 
OF THE 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND, 
PIANO-FORTE, - MR. JOLLEY. 


The doors will be opened at half-past Seven o’clock, the Entertainment to 
commence at Eight, and terminate about Ten. 


PART I1-AN HOUR WI’ BURNS. 


Song—‘ There was a Lad was born in Kyle.? Song—‘ Wilt thou be my dearie ?” 
Song—‘There was a Lass and she was fair.? Song—‘ Bonnie Mary.’ Song— 
‘John Anderson my jo.’ Song—‘*The Deil’s awa wi’ the Exciseman.’ Song— 
‘Green grows the Rashes, 0.’ Song—‘ Does haughty Gaul invasion threat.’ 


PART II. will consist of a Selection of favorite Songs. 


Tickets, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 2s.6d.;. Private Boxes for Six Persons, 15s. ; 
for Eight, #1.—Books of the Words, 6d. 


Mr. Witson is preparing and will rrewigd produce, an Entertainment to be 
entitle 
“A Night with Sir Walter Scott.” 





The Greatest Sale of any Medicine in the Globe. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered Liver and Stomach. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes Street, Glasgow, 
dated February 18th, 1847. 

‘*S1r,—Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach and Liver, 
under which I had long suffered, and having followed your printed instractions 
I have regained that health, which 1 had thought lost forever. 1 had previous) 
had recourse to several medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but ins 
of curing my complaint, it increased to a most alarming degree. y 
speaking, your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to dissuade me ‘from using 
them, and I doubt not but that hundreds are deterred from taking your most ex- 
cellent medicine, in consequence of the impositions practised by many worthless 
persons; but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be the 
means of preventing many unhappy persons, under disease, from r ning health, 
by the use of your Pills. , When I commenced the use of your Pills, I was in a most 
wretched condition, and to my great delight, in a few days afterwards, there was 
a considerable change for the better, and by continuing to use them for some 
weeks, I have been perfectly restored to health, to the surprise of all who have 
witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by the disordered state of the 
Liver and Stomach; would to God, that every poor sufferer would avail himself of 
the same astonishing remedy.” 

“To Professor Holloway.’ (Signed, “ CHARLES WILSON.” 

These truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establishment of Professor 
Ho.ioway, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar), London; and of most respectable 
Vendors of Medicines throughout the civilized World, at the following prices— 
1s, 14d., 28. 9d., 48.6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes, 





PERSONAL GRACES, 


The Countenance is rendered additionally pleasing by the well-arranged curl 
the braided plait, or the flowing tress. In dressing the hair, nothing can equal 
the effect ot RowLanp’s Macassar OIL, on either natural or artificial hair, 
rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing beautiful 
flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre it imparts, rendering the head- 
dress truly enchanting. RowLanp’s KA.ypor is a preparation of unparalleled 
efficiency in improving and beautifying the skin and complexion, preserving them 
from every vicissitude of the weather; aud completel i all Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Freckles, and Discolourations ; and RowLAND’s ODONTO, or PEARL 
DENTRIFICE, is alike invaluable for its beautifying and preservative effect on the 
teeth and gums. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
Some are offered under the implied sanction of Royalty and the Govern 
Departments, with similar attempts at deception. The Genuine “ MACASSAR 
Oi,” KaLypor,” and *‘Oponto,”’ are “ ROWLANDS’,” and the wrapper of 
each bears the name of “ ROWLANDS’,” preceding that of the article, with their 
signature at the foot, in Red Ink, thus: 
A. ROWLAND AND SON. 


Sold by them at 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by every respectable Chemist 
and Foden throughout the fears. eis 
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7 OPERAS, 
MATILDA of HUNGARY, Wallace 
NDMA Baife 


THE Bi 

LORETTA - “Lavens 
STRADELLA . Flotow 
THE MAID OF ARTOIS Balfe 
DON QUIXOTE - Macfarren 
THE FAIRY OAK -__ - Forbes 
THE ENCHANTRESS - Balfe 
padaress 08 Sr.MARK, yo 
- Auber 

THE BOHEMIAN GIRL Balfe 
BRIDES OF VENICE - Benedict 
LUCIA DI LAMMER- 
MOOR - Donizetti 
ROBERT THE DEVIL, Meyerbeer 





THE FOREST MAIDEN and 
THE ae PAGE, Tully 


DUETS 
SEVEN MAIDS Oh 
ACIS AND GA 
KING ATH 


SPANISH GALLANTRIES 
WAGS OF WAPPING 
IMELDA 

LA TARENTULE 

THE DEVIL TO PAY 
ss pPeR 


THE CORSAI 
BEAUTY OF GHENT 


&c. 
MUNICH THE 


THE FOLLOWING 


OPBRAS, BAULLBTS, Se. 


ARE PUBLISHED BY 


W. 8. JOHNSON, 


General Printer and Publisher, ‘Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. 





Is. each. 
BRIDE OF LAMMER- 
MOOR - - Donizetti 


THE CROWN J EWELS - Auber 


THE C — - Benedict 
MARITAN - Wallace 
GUILLAUME TELL = Rossini 
GERALDINE - - Balfe 
LA SON NAMBULA - Bellini 
SAPPHO - - Pacini 
DON PASQUALE - Donizetti 
KEOLANTHE - - - Balfe 
BETTLY - = Donizetti 
CASTLE OF AYMON~ ~- Balfe 


THE DAUGHTER OF 
THE REGIMENT, Donizetti 
LINDA or CHAMOU NI, Donizetti 


Price 6d. e 
FLOWER. OF UCERNE 
UEEN OF THE THAMES 


LLETS, Price 6d. each. 
THE 


E MARBLE MAIDEN 
OFFSPRING OF FLOWERS 
PAQUITA 
THE ISLAND NYMPH 
THE DEVIL IN LOVE 
GISELLE 
LADY HENRIETTA 
ROBERT AND BERTRAND 
PIERROT, THE MARRIED MAN 





BURLESQUES and SPECTACLES, Price 6d. each. 


BATTLE OF RIGHT CINDERELLA 
THE CRICKET ON THE ALADDIN: THE WONDERFUL 


HEARTH, 1s. 


OPEN SESAME; or, A NIGHT 
WITH THE FORTY THIEVES 
VALENTINE AND ORSON 


THE MAGIC MIRROR, Is. 
TIMOUR THE TARTAR 
WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT 
THE WONDERFUL LAMP IN | HARLEQUIN AND Sr, GEORGE 
A NEW LIGHT AND THE DRAGON 
SHUTTLECOCK AND BATTLEDOOR. 
THE PRINCESS WHO WAS CHANGED INYO A DEER, Is. 
——000 
Where also may be had, tle Whole of 
WEBSTER’S NATIONAL ACTING DRAMA 
FROM NOS. 1 TO 148 INCLUSIVE, 


And all other Tragedies, Operas, Plays, &c., including The Wigwam, 
Juniper Jack ; Nobodies’ at Home, Somebodies’ Abroad, Evander, Family 
Pride, &c. 

——000-— 


Horne’s Guide to Medical Galvanism, Price 1s. 





*,* Any Copies of Operas, Plays, &c., forwarded by post, the 
amount being sent in postage stamps. 





SPLENDID NEW EDITION OF PLAYS, 


PUBLISHED AT THE 
‘NASSAU STEAM PRESS,” 60, ST. MARTIN’S LANE. 





WEBSTER’S 


ACTING NATIONAL DRAMA, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ SOCIETY, 


Comprising every successful new Play, Farce, Melo-Drama, &c. produced 


at the London Theatres, correctly printed from the Prompter’s Copy. 


OL. I. 


V 
With a Portrait of J. R. Puancue, F.S.A,, price 7s. cloth, contains 


1,. The’ Two Pigaros 6..A Peculiar Position 10..My Young Wife and M 
2..The Country Squire 7..Walter Tyrrell ou Umbrella : 
= omnes broad Subject &. The Tiger at Large 11..The Middle Temple 
ne ool idal, 1s, ee 
$..The Modera Orpheus e Bridal, 1s 12. .Riquet with the Tuft 
; P VOL. II. 
With a Portrait of Tyrone Power, Esq., price 7s. cloth, contains: 





13..A Quarter to Nine 18. .Rory O’Moore 22. .Why di 
14, .Blanche of Jersey 19. .Adv ce Gratis 23, "Valgba harnes 9 | 
= — ~~ Imp 20. . The Original 24. .Bengal Tiger | 
‘ourt Favour 21., 
ope 1. .Barvers of Bassora 25..St, Patrick’s Eve | 
VOL. III, 


With a Portrait of CHARLES’ MaTHews, Esq., price 7s. cloth, contains : 


26, .Puss in Boots | 31. .The Culprit s 
27.. The Kingdoves | 82: :Confountied Foreigners |$8: the ile Brigade meatal 
S Re — ae = it Paar pen Barber 37. . Angeline 
ine A L 
30. :Shocking Kvonte oe ove; or the Lost} 33, . 
IV. 


With a Portrait of T. Haynes bivtar, Esq., price 7s. cloth, contains: 


39, ‘Senedieel Marry Your ry +A Hasty Conclusion 48. .The Irish Lion 

Pe . +The Meltonians $. -Lying in Ordinary 

S pring ook s. + Weak Points |. «One fin. or the Car- 
+The Valet de Sham 46..Naval Engagements bival Ball’ 

a2. +Groves of Blarney, ls, 47. .British Legion 


Truth 











VGL. V. 
With a Portrait of J. B. Bucksrone, Esq., price 7s. cloth, contains: 


$1. = l Horse of the Pep- ny i Devil's Opera 60. .Ask no Questions 











hee $s Secret 61. .** But However—” 
bape -Gemini 67. pom A and Fifty 62. . Nicholas ler 
. «The Artist's Wife 58. .Sons and Systems 63, ,Married Life 
&4..A Lesson for Ladies 59, ‘Primer's Devil 7] ‘ 


VOL. VI. 
With a Portrait of B. Wesster, Esq., price 7s. cloth, contains: 








4. Oliver Twist |69. .Grace Darlin 73. Burlington Arcade 
65. .Chaos is Come Again | 70..The Court of ‘ola Fritz |74..His First Champagne 
66..Mr. Greenfinch |71- Jane Lomax 75..[zaak Walton 
67. 'My Little Adopted 72. .A Queen’s Horse.” 76. Swiss Swains 
68. «Maid of Croissey I 

VOL. VII. 
77. Sayings and Doings 81. .Single Life, 1s. 84..King O'Neil 
78..Dr. Dilworth 82..The Village Doctor 85. .Jack Sheppard Is 
79..The Happy Man 83..The Hall Porter 86. .His Last Legs 
80. .School for Scandal, Is. 

VOL. VIII. 
87. say Dream at Sea, 1s. | 90. .Henriette the Forsakenis, -Brian Boroihme, 1s, 
B. 91. .The Wreck Ashore Is, | ten by S. Knowles, Esq) 

89. “Viaeeding, Is. +92. . Isabelle, 1s. 

VOL, IX. 
94..The Fortunes of Smike | 98..The Place Hunter 02..A Lover by Prory 


95. 
96. 
97. 


105. 
106, 
107. 
108. 


115. 
116. 


117. 


are Doing Well 


«Hobbs Dobbs and Stubbs 
+The Irish Attorney 
-How to Pay the Rent 


10s. Peter and Paul, 1s. 


99. .The Greek Boy 
104. .Locomotion 


100. .Boarding School Is. 

101,.The Woman Hater 
VOL. X. 

109. .Who’s Your Friend ? | 112. .The Fox and the Goose 








-lma Mater, Is. 
-Grandfather Whitehead 
-Curiosities of Literature 
«The Last Day 


110. .C ght in a Trap ls. 113. .Cesar de Bazan 
111..Tue Thimble Rig 114, . The Mysterious Stranger 





a -Clarisse, Is 
Deeds of Dreadful Note 
135. ‘The Miseries of Human 
Life 


118. .The Sheriff of the 


County 
119, “St. George & the Dragon 
120, .The Irish Dragoon 


- The Chimes, 1s, 

«The Green Bushes or 
a Hundred Years A pis, 

+The Mother and 














OL, XII. 
124, .Cricket on theHearth, 1s, | 123,.Dil you ever send your | 130. .Peter Wilkins 
125. . Lioness of the North, 1s, -to Cam ell ? 131. .Blaek Domino, Is 
126. .Taming a Tartar 129. . Beggar on Horseback, Is | 132. .Borough Politics 
127. .The Cabin Boy 
VOL. XIII. 
133. . Wonderful WaterCure | 137. .Look before youLeap, Is | 141. . Flowers of the aan: 
134. . Eugenia Claircille 138. .Old Heads & Young Hearts | 142..Title Deeds 
135. Jockey Club 139..The Round of Wrong, 1s! 143. .How to Settle ya 
136. .Mrs, Sarah Gamp 140, .School for Scheming, 1s. | with your Laundress 
VOL. XIV. 
144. . This House to"be Sold, 1s, | 146. .Pierrot, the Married Man | 148. .Our National 
145, . The Roused Lion® 147..TheTipperary Legacy Defences, 





in demy svo., QUID PRO QUO; or THE DAY OF DUPES.= 
OONSHINE? and MASTER CLARKE, Price 28, 6d, each. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








Musical & DramaticAcademy, 21a, Soho Square. 


Mr. HOWARD GLOVER has the honor to announce that this Establish- 
ment, intended for the formation of Artistes for Opera, the Drama, and the 
Concert Room, and for ae Musical Instruction, will open on the Ist of 
February, 1818. THE DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT will be under the 
direction ofhis Mother, MRS. GLOVER, (of the Theatres Royal, 
and THE MUSICAL will be conducted by Mr. HowaxD GLOVER. 


Vocalists desirous of devoting their talents to the Stage, will here be afforded 
an opportunity of acquiring that indispensable practice in the performance of 
Concerted Pieces and Musical Declamation, the want of which has been so severely 
felt by our rising Artistes, who, from the fact of our possessing no regular pro- 
vincial Opera, have been forced either to seek for the necessary experience abroad, 
or to brave, in an immature state, the ordeal of Metropolitan criticism. The 
System of Instruction will be as follows :— 

A Class for Dramatic Reading—for Private Vocaland other Les- 
sons—a Vocal Class for Concerted music for Gentlemen—a 
Vocal Class for Ladies. A General Rehearsal will take place; and, 
once in every Month, an entire Work—Opera or Oratorio—with 
Orchestral Accomraniments, will be performed, on which occa- 
sions the Friends of the Students, the leading Members of the Musical Profession, 
and. the Metropolitan Press will be invited—Instr. mental Classes, for the 
Practice of Chamber aud Orchestral Music, and a Harmony Class, conducted 
by the most eminent Professors. . 

TERMS: 
Dramatic and Musical Instruction, per Quarter, ............ Ten GUINEAS. 
Instrumental and Harmony Classes, per Quarter, Four GuINEAS. 
ProsPEcTuSss, containing full particulars, may be obtained on application to 
any of the Music l'ublishers, 
All communications to be addressed (post paid) to Mr. HOWARD GLOVER, 
No. 21a, SoHo SQUARE. 


Sovereign Life Assurance Company, 


No. 5, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 
Trustees. 


Sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. | 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 


Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 


Directors. 


CHAIRMAN, Lieutenant Colonel Lord | Henry Broadwood, Esq., M.P. 
Arthur Lennox. Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN, T. C. Gener} Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 
+ M.P. John Gardiner, Esq. 
John Ashburner, Esy., M.D. Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. Henry William: Pownall, Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. 


——- on the lives of persons in every station of life and every 
part of the world, on peculiarly favourable terms. 

Every facility afforded to persons assuring the lives of others, so as to render 
such policies effectual securities. 

Immediate Annuities and Endowments granted on liberal terms, affording 
great advantage to persons of limited income. 

Particular attention is inveited to the pian adopted by this company, of grant- 
ing deferred annuities, to commence at any specified age, either with or without 
return of the premiums paid, in case of death before attaining the age at which 
the annuity is to commence; thas: A person, aged 25, may secure an annuity of 
£50, to commence on attaining the age of 50, and to continue during life, at the 
following rates: 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS, 


Assurances 


WITH AND WITHOUT RETURN, IN CASE OF DEATH 





UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS OF 


LODER’S NEW OPERETTA, 


“THE YOUNG GUARD.’’ 
The Words by GEORGE SOANE, A.B. 
Tait OVRREURG: o o0 cn o0ccvces sccctewessteuss Ferccccces evcccccccs 
Tarantella Dance and Song, with Chorus...... Fo ceGsapencpoevcsececseceoce 
SONGS. 

* O for the Days, the Happy Days,”’...... sung by Madame Anna Thillon, 
“ The Drum! The Drum!” Madame Anna Thillon, 
*¢ It is for him I die,” Madame Anna Thillon, 
* T’ll try to think with thee,” Miss Sara Flower, 
* ‘Life as much, so much for Love,” Mr. Barker, 
*€ Believe me, love, believe me,” ............+ aptetesapeapates Mr. Barker, 
“ I thought not when in youth we played,” ........sssseeeeee Mr. Bodda, 
** What a world it used to be,”’.............. occcee's soe¥ecces Mr. er, 
“* Though humble were my fortunes,”’.......... Savaeeanebecss Mr. Leffler, 


nme ill 
From the Fairy-haunted River,” ..........+ dee { Settles Gera Flower’) 2 


“ The Trysting Tree,” sovsscceonees | get aro 


and Miss Sara Flower, 
“ Oh yes! I’m all attention.” —-, Anna a) 9 
The O; 


and Mr, Leffler, 
Quadrilles, 


retta complete, in one volume, boards, ONE GUINEA. 
London: C. JEPFERYS, 21, SOHO SQUARE. 


oo 
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yaltzes, and other Arrangements, for Pianoforte, are in progress. 





New Music for the Concertina & Piano Forte. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


By SCATES, 32, NEW BOND STREET, 


“THE SWISS GIRL.” as sung by Miss Dolby, at M. Jullien’s 
Concerts, arranged with variations, P. F. accompaniment 
ad lib. Giulio Regondi, .. "S oi A c ie - 

“THOU ART GONE FROM MY GAZE,” (G. Linley) arranged with 
variations, P. F. accompaniment ad lib, Giulio Regondi Se 

SELECTION from “LA-FIGLIA DE. REGGIMENTO,” Giulio Regondi 

TROIS RECREATIONS pour Jes Eléves, No. 1, in G. No. 2, in C. 
Giulio Regondi, each .. ree ays ish od <2 oe 

No. 2, of LE PARTERRE, arranged by J. Scates, containing Glover's 
celebrated Duet, “ We come to thee, Savoy; ” “Un Segretto;” 
* "the Standard Bearer,” &c. .. “he a A af pie 2 

GIULIO REGONDI’s Rudiments for the Concertina, 2nd edition, price 10 


J, SCATES, Concertina Manufacturer, 32, New Bond Street, 


*) The VOCAL MUSI 





Without Return, | With return of two-thirds, 
£13 10s. 8d. #14 168. 3d, 





~~"With return of the whole. 
| #15 10s, 10d. 
H. D. Davenport, Secretary. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


BALLAD. 


THE FAIRY GATHERING. Sung by Miss Williams, written by Edward 
J. Gill, and composed by J. T. Birch. 
Published by A. MOSS, 6, Argyle-street, Regent-street, London; and to be had 


of all Music Sellers. 





New Compositions by Mr. T. M. Mudie. 
SIX DUETS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


No. 4. MILITARY MOVEMENT, 3s 
2, THREE WALTZES, 3s. 5. PASTORALE, 3s. 
3. L’ENTRETIEN, 2s. 6d. 6. SERENADE, 3s. 
LA GRACIEUSE, a Rondo, 2s. 6d, 
CONSTANCY, a Ballad, 2s. 
THE SONG OF THE SOUTH, 2s. 
Published by LEADER and COCK, 63, New Bond-street ; also by WOOD and 
CO., 12, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 


No. 1. POLACCA., 3s. 





MR, WILLY 


Has the honor to announce, that his 


QUARTET CONCERT 


Will take place 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 23rd, 1848, 
At ERAT’S HARP ROOMS, 23, BERNERS STREET, 
By the kind permission of James Erat, Esa. To commence at 8 o’clock precisely 


The PROGRAMME will comprise the following Classical Works of the late 
Highly Gifted Composer, MENDELSSOHN. GRAND TRIO, in D Minor, 
(op. 49) for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello; in which Mr. W. STERNDALE 
BENNETT has kindly consented to sustain the pianoforte part. 

The BRILLIANT QUARTET in D Major (op. 44), will be performed, on this 
occasion, by TWELVE AXTISTES, select-d from Mr. Willy’s Concert Band, 
viz:—3 First Violins, 3 Second Violins, 3 Tenors, and 3 Violoncellos; also tae 
QUINTET, inA a (op. 18), for Two Violins, Two Tenors, and Violoncello. 

y Miss STRWARD, Miss DUVAL, and Mr. LOCKEY, 
accompanied on the Pianoforte by Miss WILLY, Jun. 

Tickets, 5s. each, or Family Tickets, to admit Five, £1 18., may be obtained of 
Mr. WILLY, 22, Trigon Terrace, Kennington; Mr. ERar’s, 23, Berners Street; 
and at the principal Music Shops. 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” by 
Wictttam Spencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
S:. Mariin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communica. 
tions for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To he had of G. Purkess, 
Dean Street, Soho; Strange. Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street; and 

1 Booksellers.—Saturday, February 5th, 1848, 





